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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
—< 

IIE air has been full all the week of rumours of coming peace. 
Most of them, however, are but rumours, which may have 
something in them, but also may not. Mr. Blair, for example, has 
visited Richmond, and of course he may have gone there as a 
confidential agent of the Washington Government, but he also 
may have gone, as he tells his friends, on important private busi- 
ness. Mr, Orr, again, member of the Confederate Congress, admits 
that resolutions have been passed tending to negotiation, but then 
he adds that he hopes by negotiation to secure independence and 
slavery. Georgia also is in a great rage, and inclined to make 
agreements, but then it is not clear whether her notion of agree- 
ment is practicable, whether she will disobey Mr. Davis's order to 
abstain from negotiating except through him, or whether she is 
not simply giving vent to the ill-humour caused by Sherman's 
recent success. On the other hand, the Richmond papers advise 
every plan except submission. A negro levy of some kind is being 
made, and General Lee shows no signs of believing the situation 
desperate. On the whole, the only thing certain appears to be that 
the South, for the first time, openly recognizes the probability of 

ultimate defeat. 





The Richmond Examiner of Thursday, January the 12th, ended 
an article on the re-appearance of the Northern fleet off Fort 
Fisher with the words, ‘‘ The Yankees will not take Fort Fisher.” 
These prophecies are dangerous. On Friday, the 13th, General 
Terry, who replaced General Butler, lauled his troops on the spit 
of land on which Fort Fisher stands, and the bombardment of the 
flest began, which with long intervals was continued till Sunday 
afternoon, At 3 p.m. on that day, the 15th January, the marines 
and naval brigade attacked the sea face of the fort, and were re- 
pulsed with heavy loss, but the assault of the soldiers in the rear 
was more successful, and at half-past three a position had been 
gained within the works. From this time till after nine o'clock 
a terrible struggle was carried on, the Confederates retiring from 
bastion to bastion and bomb-proof to bomb-proof till at last they 
were driven out of the fort. At one time the attack had nearly 
failed, when a fresh brigade from the outside replaced the weary 
soldiers and gained the day. The garrison was 2,200 strong, and of 
these 1,800 surrendered on the spit after they had been surrounded, 
and 400 were killed and wounded. ‘The loss of the North in sol- 
diers and sailors killed and wounded was about 1,000. This is the 
first earthwork of any strength properly garrisoned that has been 
taken by assault during the war, and in point of gallantry at least 
its most brilliant operation. Admiral Porter’s gunboats of course 
entered Cape Fear River after the attack, and “hermetically 
sealed” the port of Wilmington for blockade-runners. ad 
General Butler attacked, he would have found, it is said, but a 
quarter of the garrison afterwards put into the fort, and little or 
no opposition to the assault. 


The value the Confederates attache] to the port of Wilmington 
was unwittingly betraye1 by them soon after Butler’s failure, when 
the Richmond Despatch stated triumphantly that 8,362,000 lbs. of 
meat, 1,507,000 Ibs. of lead, 1,933,000 Ibs. of saltpetre, 546,000 
pairs of shoes, 316,000 pairs of blankets, 520,000 Ibs. of coffee, 
69,000 rifles, 43 cannon, and other stores, had been safely im- 
ported iuto Wilmington or Charleston by the blockade-runners in 
the last year, and that cotton to the value of 5,296,000 dollars in 
specie (or 1,059,000/.) had been exported from Wilmington. 


Viscount Amberley, Earl Russell's eldest son, made his first 
public speech to the constituency which he hopes to represent at 
the Leeds Reform meeting on Tuesday last. The general drift of 
the meeting we have discussed elsewhere. Lord Amberley’s per- 
formance seems to have been creditable, and the warmth of his 
reforming enthusiasm was greeted with continual cheering, 
especially a sentence which was accepted as pointing to either 
universal or household suffrage as the true goal of the Reform 
movement. ‘To each strong Radical strophe of Lord Amberley’s 
there was, however, a cautious Whig antistrophe which took 
something from its foree. Lord Amberley thinks the uneducated 
should be excluded from the franchise, but points out that an 
educational test would sift out not only many candidates for votes, 
but many legislators from the House of Lords. He has no objec- 
tion to “ violent changes” if they are changes for the better. He is 
against demagogues who appeal to political passions, but still more 
against the intimidating landowners who appeal to worldly fears, 
and so forth. ‘The close of his speech was unfortunate. From the 
politician he rose into the pelagogue, and “ improve the occasion,” 
impressing on the working-men of Leeds the great importance of 
“the argument of your own conduct.” ‘There the Dissenting 
minister in Earl Russell comes to the surface in his son. ‘The 
excitement of speaking, which makes some men exchange a 
didactic for a declamatory style, lifts others from the decla- 
matory to the didactic. ‘The argument of good conduct is 
generally reserved exclusively for children aud non-electors, and 
by those much enduring classes seldom resented. Mr. Beecroft, 
Lord Amberley’s Conservative rival, who is very popular in Leeds, 
says the working-men are foo good to vote, just as some people are 
said to be too good to live. That is grotesque though delicate 
flattery compared with the young Viscount’s appeal to them to 
earn rewards by exemplary behaviour. 


‘The Emperor Maximilian is a Hapsburg. Consequently, though 
over inclined to reverence priests, he is not inclined to take orders 
from them, has a notion that the divine right of Emperors is equal 
to the divine right of Popes—a theory dangerous perhaps to his 
soul, but decidedly advantageous to his throne. On_ the arrival of 
the Nuncio in Mexico he requested him to draw up a concordat 
recognizing religious toleration and the secularization of Church 
lands. The Nuncio pleaded no orders, whereupon twenty-four 
hours were allowed him to find orders, and at the end of that time 
the Emperor ordered his Minister to dispense with the concordat, 
and passa Jaw at once guaranteeing religious freedom and reducing 
the clergy to the position of State stipendiaries. The order has 
been received with enthusiasm, and the Nuncio is going home 
defeated,—one more example of that subtle statesmanship of which 
Exeter Hall is so much afraid. 


The Canadian Parliament was opened on the 19th January by 
Lord Monck, in a speech of some weight and merit. His Lord- 
ship informed the Legislature that a detective police had been 
organized and a volunteer force called out, in order to prevent the 
organization of enterprises hostile to the United States, but the 
Government needed stronger powers to deal with the persons who, 
while availing themselves of the privilege of asylum, are “ un- 
mindful of the implied obligation to obey our laws and respect the 
declared policy of our Sovereign.” The time, continued his Lord- 
ship, had arrived for the “ creation of a new nationality,” the basis 
of a Federal Union had been laid, the Imperial Government had 
granted its cordial support, and it now rested with the public men 
of British America to decide whether the country they inhabit 
should be consolidated into a State, or whether its provinces should 
‘‘remain in their fragmentary and isolated condition.” It appears 
from the local papers that an unexpected opposition is manifesting 
itself to the proposal within the Canadian Parliament. 





The Surrey Theatre was burt on Monday night, just before the 
end of the pantomime. It would appear that the carpenter's shop, 








which is over the great chandelier, took fire, the “ flies ” followed, 





Soe 
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and in less than half an hour the whole building was gutted. 
Fortunately the audience was thin. the actors and employés exerted 
thems Ives to the utmost to save the ballet girls and children in- 
troduced in the pantomime, an1 not a single life was lost. Strang< 
to say, it is not certain whether the safety of the audience was 


owing to accident or common sense and courage. According to | 


one account the stage-manager made quite a speech while the fire 
was burning, and the people impressed by his arguments strolled 
leisurely away; according to another, they rushed out in such haste 
that only their small numbers prevented a catastrophe. ‘The 
penny-a-liners are getting as inaccurate as historians. It is sug- 
gest] that the green curtain should be made of iron, and so act as 
a wall between stage and audience, but that device does not pro- 
ville for a gas explosion, and would be often found inconvenient. 
The lest precaution is plenty of doors with leaves swinging both 
ways, and ample room in the passages. 


A crowded public meeting of the inhabitants of Putney, held on 
Monday, January 30 (Colonel North, M.P., in the chair), has 
passed unanimous resolutions against Earl Spencer’s Wimbledon 
Park Bill. It is rumoured that. the Office of Woods and Forests, in 
a strongly reasoned paper, have expressed disapproval of it. Lord 
Spencer will not, however, give up the inclosure. His printed reply 
to the Wimbledon Committee is now in circulation, in which he 
says that he “has made two important modifications in the Bill, one 
with regard to the management, and the other with regard to my 
reserved rights.” But he is ‘‘ of opinion that the inclosure will be 
of advantage,” and “on that and other points” of his ‘* scheme” 
would * prefer leaving the decision in the hands of Parliament.” 
His legal advisers would have better served the true interests of 
their client by persuading him to drop the ‘scheme ” altogether. 
The roads, it seems, “are not in the deposited plans laid down 
according to my intentions.” 


; 


The nobles of Moscow have resolved by 270 to 37 votes to 
petition the Czar for a free deliberative parliament, to consist of 
two chambers, one composed of nobles, and the other of popular 
representatives. They do not venture to ask that these bodies 
shall have the right of making laws, but plead that through such 
assemblies the truth would reach the throne, ‘‘and confidence be 
restored in the Executive.” It would seem that the nobles are not 
anxious for a constitution so much as for some control over the 
bureaucracy, and some share in the internal government of the 
country. Itis believed that the Emperor will decline to receive 
the address. 


The French Government has demanded explanations from the 
Governor of New Caledonia as to his treatment of missionaries in 
Lifu. It is not, says M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the object of the 
Emperor to impede Protestant missionaries, but rather to encourage 
them. The acts of violence of which the London Mission recently 
complained are indignantly disavowed, and the mission apparently 
may be re-established. 


We are happy to perceive that Londoners, after years of patient 
submission to plunder, are at last beginning to complain loudly of 
the gas companies. The directors of those establishments know 
perfectly well that gas is supplied in Plymouth at 2s. 9d. per 
1,000 feet, yet having a monopoly, they sell us a sulphurous 
red vapour which spoils pictures, rots books, blackens silver, and 
poisons invalids, at nearly double that sum. The agitation for 
their extinction, however, to be successful should take an organized 
form. Let every man in London worried by their rapacity and 
ignorance, that is, the whole population, petition, speak,and agitate 
in favour of transferring the monopoly to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. Then if they get bad gas they will have low rates, and 
the vestries can insist on their representatives improving the manu- 
facture. Mere complaints are of no use. We must enlist the 
selfishness of a great corporation, or the selfishness of the little 
corporations will defeat us. 


The recent increase in the price of calico seems to have affected 
the imagination, not to say the conscience, of some who suffer by 
it. In a most comical case tried on Wednesday in the Common 
Pleas, Matilda Collier, a straw-bonnet maker, sued a Mr. Chaplin 
for damage done to her dress. She had asked him for a ride, he 
gave her one, the cart turned over, and some gas tar was spilt on 
her dress, and she sued her entertainer for the value of the things 
spoilt. She declared that her silk dress had cost 5/. 10s., and that 
the value of her under-clothing was 30/. On cross-examination 
she acknowledged that she had * put up” the value of the things 
a little, but the obvious idea in her own mind was that at present 


—_———__. 

| prices nobody could tell what stockings and chemises would cost 
. > . a 

and she might as well ask 307 as anything else. It was proved 
that the upset was caused by the woman’s screaming * IToh eying! 


| 
| 


| we shall be killed immediently !"—and a verdict « msequently given 


for defendant. 


It seeins there is some foundation for the strange story about 
| will made by a pauper in the St. Paucras Union for the benefit of the 
{master and the lawyer who drew the will. <A letter has been re. 
| ceived from a solicitor at Clifton st iting that he had examined the 
| case, that the man Smart’s statement was mainly true, and that 
| the only difficulty in the way of recovering the property was hig 
ideutification. Ile had several documents in his hands, Mr, 
Bishop also, the lawyer, now admits that the property is worth 
5,000/., and denies the right of the guardians to interfere, while 
Smart himself appears to have quitted the house. It is of course 
a possibility that Smart may have drawn up his will and rewarded 
both lawyer and master of his own mere motion, and though the 
transaction looks odd, the guardians must not forget that their only 
locus standi in the matter is the right of the parish to be repaid. 


Mr, Baines wants to make Leeds a seaport. Ile says it is a 
question whether the Aire, on which the town stands, cannot be so 
improved and deepened that vessels of 300 tons could come up to 
the bridge, which would give the town “ many of the advantages of 
a seaport.” Wakefield, it seems, only ten miles off, is getting the 
locks between it and the coast enlarged, so that sea-going vessels 
can ascend to the town, and Leeds might do the same. We suspect 
if the scheme is seriously commenced it will be found that a good 
deal more can be done. Ever since the rise of the railway system 
the possibilities of cheap conveyance latent in English rivers have 
been a good deal neglected, and a little attention turned to them 
by great engineers might be found to pay exceelingly well. If 
steamers of 500 tons could be brought to Lee ls the prosperity of the 
town would be doubled in ten years. 


le 

For the first time since the contest was established a Peer’s heir 
has become Senior Wrangler. ‘The fortunate gentleman, who it is 
said owes his success entirely to severe work, is the Honourable J. 
W. Strutt, son of Lord Rayleigh, of Terling Hall, Essex, and a 
pupil of Mr. Routh, who, strange to say, has this year sent up the 
ten men highest on the list, a real triumph of teaching ability. It 
is not very easy to understand why the aristocracy should so sel- 
dom succeed in attaining this coveted distinction, for they fre- 
quently win double firsts, a grade at least as hard to reach, and 
indicating much wider cultivation. ‘The explanation, we presume, 
is the dislike of the class for the continuous and sustained toil 
necessary to high mathematical success,—a dislike manifest in 
other walks of life. Peers govern and fight and write and farm 
very successfully, and are often thorough connoisseurs in art, but 
no man of the order has ever risen to the first rank as sculptor, 
painter, architect, or composer,—a fact the more remarkable as it 
has not on the Continent been true. 


Sir Charles Trevelyan has resigned his seat as Indian Minister 
of Finance, and Sir Charles Wood has selected Mr. Massey, mem- 
ber for Salford and Chairman of Committees, to fill the vacancy. 
The appointment is an odd one, as Mr. Massey is not known to be 
possessed of much financial knowledge, but he is able, and no 
Indian appointment has ever yet turned out exactly what it was 
expected to prove. ‘The vastness of the arena develops some men 
as much as it depresses others. Mr. Massey will be succeeded in 
his office by Mr. Dodson, member for East Sussex, and in his seat 
probably by Mr. O. Heywood. 





Telegraphic communication between Bagdad and Calcutta was 
opened on 29th January. As the communication between Bigdad 
and Constantinople is complete, all India is now in communica- 
tion with all Europe. 





Bethnal Green must be a nice place for a poor man to live in. 
The wife of a painter living there, named Jenkins, became insane 
after her confinement, bruised her baby, and became dangerous to 
the other children. The Union doctor, Dr. Chambers, sent Jen- 
kins to the relieving officer, one William Runcieman, with # re- 
quest that he would order the poor woman to be received into the 
lunatic ward. He went, but Runcieman told him it was Sunday, 
and Dr. Chambers to mind his own business, and two days after the 
child died of bruises and want of nourishment. Before the coroner 
Runcieman avowed that he “objected to paupers coming to his 
house at any time, especialiy on Sundays,” sneered at “ Dr. 
Chambers and his law,” aad when the jury passed a verdict of 
grave censure bawled out, ‘* Your verdict won't do me a ha'porth 
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of harm!” We have no doubt he is right, and rather expect to hear | 
the guardians have raised his salary. A man like Runcieman 
keeps down rates wonderfully, and if he should ultimately drive 
the people into trying a little Lynch law, why the loss to the rate- 
payers would be endurable. 


General Sherman has sent a force to Beaufort, which has 
occupied Pocotaligo Bridge, so long contested between the Con- 
federates and General Foster. This gives Sherman the command 
of the Charleston and Savannah railway as far as this point,— 
seventy miles from Charleston and about fifty from Savannah. 
No light as to his next “objective point,” as the slang phrase 
goes, has yet been gained. Ile wisely keeps secret whether he 
intends to advance first on Charleston, Branchville, or Augusta. 
The Northern papers seem to expect that he will leave both 
Charleston and Augusta unassailed, and march northward on the 
line of rail from Branchville. 


Dr. Cappel, the German chaplain who attended Miiller, has re- | 
ported that Kéhl (executed on Thursday week) did not confess his 
guilt, but curiously enough he seems to have made preparations to 
do so, and been a moment too late. He had asked Dr. Cappel 
minutely about Miiller’s confession, and “ wanted to know the 
exact time at which he confessed. I told him at the last moment. | 
This morning (Thursday) he said ‘ That last man that was executed 
here did not confess till the last.’” Kohl asserted loudly at the 
drop “I had no hand in it,—I die an innocent death,” —but he 
added to Dr. Cappel, “ Tell me when the last moment arrives.” | 
Dr. Cappel did so, but the drop fell so instantaneously as to leave | 
no room for confession. On that accident many would stake the 
last chance of Kéhl’s salvation. ‘To die with a lie on your lips is | 
bad,—but is not to live with one on your lips worse? Why 
should the moment of death count more than any other moment 
of life? 

An English farmer who has travelled in Germany writes to the | 
Times that he is against the repeal of the malt duty, because it 
would admit forcign malt—Bohemian malt, which can be made | 
cheaper than English malt, because the Bohemian barley has more 
saccharine matter in it than English barley. He does not explain, 
however, why malt which would come in if the duty were repealed 
does not come in now. ‘The excise duty on English malt is 
supposed to equilibrate the import duty on foreign malt, so that the 
advantage to the importer would be precisely the same as at 
present. If it is cheaper to produce than English malt without 
regard to the duty, the addition of a precisely equal burden on 
both the competitors will not make it relatively any dearer than 
before. The malt duty is not protective, but a makeweight to the, 
excise. | 





Mr. Mason has written a very long and very savage letter in | 
reply to the report of the Northern Sanitary Commission on the 
treatment of Northern prisoners by the Confederate States, which 
is conceived in the spirit of the celebrated instructions, ‘+ No | 
case: abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” Ile never once refers to! 
the main point of the Sanitary Commission’s case, the complaints 
of the Confederate medical officers themselves, who testify 
repeatedly that the prisoners were starved when abundance of | 
food was within reach. Even his tu quoque is exceedingly weak, | 
though it is exceedingly passionate. It rests on the letter in the 
(Copperhead) New York Daily News of January 3, dated | 
Chicago, December 27, which describes the horrible, if real, | 
condition of the Confederate prisoners on Rock Island. Mr. 
Mason probably knows that the New York Tribune challenged | 
almost officially the fullest inquiry into the statements of this | 
letter, and offered its warmest support to expose the truth if this} 
statementshould prove true, and that the challenge was not accepted. 


| 
| 


Missouri has finally abolished slavery, aud Tennessee has passed | 
a vote in Convention abolishing it and refusing compensation to 
slaveowners, but this vote had not yet been ratified by the people. 
We regret to say that the Convention elected the violent “ Parson 
Brownlow ” for Governor,—the man chiefly notorious for such say- 
ings as this, that he ** would fight the Confederates till Hell froze, 
and then fight them on the ice,” and other sayings of spasmodic 
and almost delirious passion. ‘Tennessee should learn to distinguish 
between violence and strength. According to the census of 1860, 
the slaves in Maryland were 87,189; in Missouri, 114,931; in 
Tennessee, 275,179; and in Kentucky, 225,483. The Maryland 
and Missouri slaves are now all freed,—the Tennessee slaves on the 
very eve of freedom,—for the State will certainly ratify the con- 
stitution of the Convention,—and even in Keutucky steps are 
being taken to abolish slavery. 





The issue of the Pope’s Encyclical has had a powerful effect upon 
rents at Florence. It has lowered them 30 per cent.,—so rapidly does 
the shrew public opinion of Italy discount the significance of that 
letter for the future of Rome. Florence feels as if an early date 


| for the further removal to Rome had been fixed by the Pope hims:1?. 





General Sherman has written a letter to a Georgian citizen who 
asked him some question relative to “ reconstruction.” The General 
intimates that he has no authority to speak on such matters, 
but that to his mind there is no need or room for reconstruction. 
“Georgia is not outof the Union... . Whenever the people of Georgia 
quit rebelling against their Government, and elect members of Con- 
gress and Senators, and these go and take their seats, then the 
State of Georgia will have resumed her functions in the Union.” 
Sherman thinks some of the traitors of Georgia deserve death 
as much as Aaron Burr, but he is obviously sanguine of the State's 


| return to loyalty. Before the march through Georgia Sherman 


held gloomier views as to the duration of the war than any other 
Northern politician. Since he tested the temper of the people in 
this way he is said to have changed his mind, and stated that when 
once General Lee’s army has been defeated, an event he thinks 
not far distant, the Confederacy will collapse. 





On Saturday last Consols for money left off at 8933 for 
money, and 89} 7 for the present account. Yesterday the closing 
prices were: —For delivery, 893 4 ; for the March account, 893 3. 


| The lowest prices were touched on Wednesday, when Consols for 


transfer sold at 894 3. 


The minimum rate of discount at the Bank of England remains 
at 5 per cent., whilst in the open market the price for the best 
short-dated commercial paper is 43, and in some instances 4} per 
cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 
14,461,224/.; but the supply in the Bank of France has fallen to 


| 12,738,180/. 


The London and County Banking Company held its annual 
meeting on Thursday last, when the directors presented their half- 
yearly report to the shareholders. ‘The bank was represented as in 
a most flourishing condition, the net profits for the half-year, after 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts, being 126,431Z., 
which, with the sum brought forward from the previous account, 
allowed a dividend at the rate of 36 per cent. per annum, leaving 
18,629/. 12s. 3d. to be carried forward. 


The Registered Land Company, with a capital of 1,000,0002., 
the first issue being to the extent of 500,000/. in 25,000 shares of 
201. each, is announced. It is proposed to facilitate the registra- 
tion of titles to landed estates under the provisions of the Land 
Registration Act. This company promises to get rid of many of 
the difficulties which have hitherto presented themselves in the 
transfer of landed property. 


The Scottish Assam Tea Company (Limited) has been formed, 
for the purpose of cultivating tea in India on an extensive scale. 
Provisionally the directors have purchased an estate of 4,000 
acres in Assam for 52,000/., payable over a period of five years. 
The capital is 100,000/. in 10,000 shares 102. each. 


The directors of the Asiatic Banking Corporation have decided 
on increasing the capital of the bank to one million sterling by the 
issue of 25,000 new shares of 20/. each, 12,500 of which will be 
offered at par to the proprietors registered in the books of the 
corporation on the 31st of January last, and 11,300 to the public. 


| ‘The deposits of the bank amount to about three millions sterling. 


The share list will be closed on the 8th inst. 


The leading Foreign Securities left off yesterday and on Friday 


week at the following prices :— 


Friday, Jan. 27. Friday, Feb, 3 


Greek eo os oe os * 233 oe 234 
Do, Coupons .. w oe ee : Lot os _ 
Mexican ne et os - “a “ 275 ah 28k 
Spanish Passive .«. s* os oe ee 323 ~ 32 
Do. Certificates ce ee oe ee 14 we li; 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. om “a _ rat ache rt 
* a 1st2.. ee oe oe 703 oe 70 

»  Consolidés., _ | 52 


The following were the closing prices of the leading British 
Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Jan. 27. Friday, Feb. 3. 


Caledonian .. oe +e oe os *- 13st ee 132} 
Great Kastera a . ” -. 464 oe 405 
Great Northern .. eo oe ee 134 ik 155 
Great Western... .. ee ee oe . al am ed 
West Midland. Oxford = -. * -- .* 594 se 64 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe ee .- 1164 oe 1174 
London and Brighton oe o- o - 108 oe 1063 
London and North-Western s » oe 22} pie 1224 
London and South-Western > oe oe us} . got 
London, Chatham,and Dover ., ee ee 37 oe s7 
Midland ee es oe ee oe ee 158} ee WSs 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe os os 113} os 114} 
Do. York ee oe ee oo lot) se 104, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
— 
THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 

ARLIAMENT meets on Tuesday in a time of utter 
political lassitude. So far as appears on the surface the 
country is careless whether it meets or not, expects nothing, 
hopes nothing, desires nothing; is only wearily curious to 
see what a reactionary House of Commons, which rejected a 
Reform Bill but passed a law making all policemen game- 
keepers, which sympathized with the South but did not 
sympathize with Denmark, which has sat longer than any 
Parliament since 1831, and has accomplished less will do before 
it dies in the wheeziness of its old age. There is some 
languid curiosity as to the Budget, for Mr. Gladstone has a 
surplus, a faint flutter of theories as to the effect of the 


speech which he must pronounce upon railway administration, - 


and some little irritable speculation as to the possibility of a 
small Reform Bill, introduced to redeem promises and give 
old Whigs a chance in doubtful boroughs, but there all visible 
interest ends. If the Queen had judged herself able to do 
her duty for herself, the country might have raised its head 
at all events to look on a great spectacle, but a Parliament 
with nothing certain before it, to be opened in a cold speech 
read by deputy, and then to betake itself till Kester to pre- 
liminary business, can excite no enthusiasm and does excite no 
interest. The country is languid with a languor which 
has in it as much of cynicism as content, lacks entirely 
that power of fixing its gaze upon its representatives 
which, like the master’s presence in a factory, makes all the 
wheels appear to move round more rapidly. And yet Parlia- 
ment is not without work to do, and work of a most interest- 
ing and important kind. Wholly apart from any new topics 
which the Queen’s speech may contain, it is easy to furnish a 
list of subjects to which, whether the Ministry advise mention 
of them or not, the Houses must immediately attend. 

The first of these is Canada. It will be scarcely possible 
to avoid some allusion to the constitutional change to be 
completed this session in British America, not possible to 
evade at least one discussion on the terms of the important 
treaty,—for it is a treaty, —to be concluded between the mother 
country and Acadia, It is not likely that the discussion will 
be either long, or violent, or minute. Mr. Cardwell’s style of 
speech, always the same whether the topic be the birth of 
a new nation, or an alteration in Australian tariffs, would take 
the picturesqueness out of any event however great, and Par- 
liament knows well the limits of its capacity. It will accept 
or reject Federation as a whole, without demurring to 
details, and the country, though interested in the project, 
has about it only three conyictions,—that the scheme is 
in its principle wise and feasible, that if the Provincial 
authority is not limited it will break down, that whether 
it succeeds or fails the Acadians must be suffered to do 
as they please with their own country,—and none of these 
ideas tends to exasperate debate. Then there is the notice as 
to the termination of the Reciprocity Treaty. Parliament 
must give an opinion as to the policy to be pursued in that 
matter, whether at least it is wiser to maintain a great and 
therefore provocative force upon the Lakes, or to allow Acadia to 
hold her “Mediterranean in snippets” for herself, or to reserve 
and accumulate all strength against the day when the power 
of both countries may be taxed to the uttermost. There will 
be long, possibly angry discussions about those Lakes, for their 
defence involves the great question whether long precautions 
do not exhaust us more than sudden displays of energy,— 
whether the Duke of Wellington was right or Sir Cornewall 
Lewis. Next there are New Zealand debates to come off. 
Parliament has to decide,—to decide now, and to decide once 
for all,—whether it intend to rule the Anglo-Saxon colonies 
in great emergencies or to allow them to rule themselves. It 
has granted self-government during ordinary times, but it 
seems strangely disposed to suspend it during confusion, 
and the determination of the New Zealanders either to 
manage their own war their own way or to leave England to 
pay for it has brought the difficulty to ahead. Three courses 
are open to the House of Commons,—to allow the colonists to 
direct the English army, or to abandon the defence of New 
Zealand against the Maories, or to compel Mr. Cardwell to re- 
call Sir George Grey, and each of those courses is sure to find 
eager and irritated advocates, supported by considerable sec- 
tions of the House. Then a malt-tax discussion cannot be 
averted unless indeed Mr. Gladstone includes reduction in 
his budget, for the farmers are seriously annoyed at what 
tey consider the injustice with which their claims are treated, 
ad just before an election Tory and Liberal will strive alike 


| to explain their position upon the subject. Reform is sure 
for the same reason of its fair amount of acrimonious discussion, 
though not upon an official proposal still upon one brought 
| forward by a private member, and we trust that the principle 
of representing minorities will find advocates high enough in 
| public favour to force the consideration of that great problem 
| upon the existing constituencies. After malt Lord Westbury 
‘has a bill enabling Government to appoint stipendiary 
magistrates in districts which require them, sure to 
arouse the country gentlemen, perhaps bring on the whole 
question whether the government of the poor by the 
rich is the exact equivalent of self-government, a subject 
which may one day have to be discussed with practical mean- 
ing. Then there is this immense railway question, which has 
‘acquired every day new weight from the marked tendency of 
the country to give to the proposal of State proprietorship a 
fair and candid hearing. That ruinous jealousy of the State 
qua State, whether controlled by a person, a caste, or by the 
people themselves, which has impeded so many great enter- 
prises, seems to be dying away, and with it the greatest 
obstacle to the one imperative need of English society —a dead 
lift of the masses of the English people towards a decent level 
of physical comfort. If this empire is to endure, an official 
statement that one-fifth of the population is underfed must 
cease to be true, and it cannot cease until the jealous dislike 
to employ the aggregate strength of society on behalf of its 
component parts has finally died out. ‘he reform of the 
Poor Law which is inevitable will perhaps be postponed once 
more, though the Law of Settlement is ripe for abolition, but 
Parliament is certain to take some action upon the ecclesiastical 
point, the construction of the final tribunal in spiritual affairs. It 
is said that the grand project so loudly heralded by the Tory 
journals hasdwindled down to one forthe appointment of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the expediency of revising the law, 
but even in that form the discussion is sure to be sharp and 
eager. Ifthe Erastian party are awake to their position they 
will resist even that demand, as contrary to their great prin- 
ciple that the council of the nation is supreme over the 
doctrine as well as over the formulas of the National Church, 
and in any case the younger members are certain to hail the 
opportunity for one more attack upon those who assert in the 
face of the nineteenth century that the section of society 
ealled the priesthood has rights over the whole of society 
ealled the laity. And finally there is the Budget, the dis- 
tribution of a surplus with which Mr. Gladstone may give a 
fresh impetus to trade, or may relieve the well-to-do from the 
only State burden they really feel, or may remedy the in- 
tolerable double burden which now falls on the lower middle 
class, or finally may break up the Tory ranks and seat himself 
as Premier of the nation by proving to the farmers that the 
chosen leader of the free traders is uot indifferent to the cry 
of agriculture. 

There are smaller questions without number likely to be 
brought forward,—a new Bankruptcy Law and a new Forcign 
Enlistment Act, a bill on prison discipline and a demand for 
some attention to Ireland, a project for relieving India of some 
of its military burden, and endless suggestions for improving 
and accelerating naval administration. The Cabinet itself 
may have ideas, though one expects them nowadays only 
from Mr. Gladstone; but whether Government be active or 
stationary, whether the people be languid or eager, the 
inevitable questions we have mentioned are enough to give to 
the Houses topics and to the nation food for political thought. 











THE YORKSHIRE REFORMERS. 

HOSE who give us credit for being half-hearted Liberals 
because we are anxious to sce all classes of interests and 
opinions fairly represented in the House of Commons, will 
perhaps accuse us in their hearts, if they do not in their 
words, of being insincere, when we say that one great ground 
of our controversy with Mr. Forster and Mr. Baines is on 
the score of their unmeaning and injudicious ‘‘ moderation.” 
Nevertheless this is the literal fact. We have no fear what- 
ever of Mr. Baines’s proposed measure of a uniform 6/. franchise 
in the boroughs for its own sake but yet look to it with no 
hope. By the confession of its friends it would not in any 
degree carry out the only purpose for which a Reform 
Bill is worth carrying at all,—the representation of the 
characteristic ideas of the working classes in the Ifouse 
of Commons. Mr. Baines eulogizes it on this very ac- 
count in words which we venture to think carry its con- 
| demnation. ‘‘Suppose there were a town that had 200 
voters, it would henceforth have 300, or a town that 
had 2,000 voters would henceforth have 3,000. Surely if 
every one of that additional 1,000 had been a working 
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man, they must have been very cunning to swamp or 
swallow up the 2,000 of the middle and upper classes. 
I have given you credit for intelligence, for strong heads, 
and for great qualities; but I never gave you credit 
for this, that 1,000 of you could swallow up 2,000 of the 
upper and better classes.” Now we say that a bill which 
only proposes to put the working class in a perpetual 
minority,—to give it perhaps, in some instances, the power 
of turning the scale, but never of selecting its own best- 
trusted representative, may be ‘‘ moderate,” but is also un- 
meaning,—unless it be grounded on one of two equally false 
and dangerous assumptions. 

The first is that such a measure is a mere “ instalment,” 
in other words, a concession that is to give the working class 
no direct power now, but the hope of even absolute power 
after one or two more similar steps. This is Mr. Baines’s 
own language. ** No bill,” said Mr. Baines on Tuesday night, 
«‘has ever been proposed in Parliament—certainly none of 
late years, none in my recollection, that could be re- 
garded as anything more than a_ respectable instalment 
of the rights of the people.’ We confess we do not 
like “instalments” of “rights.” If people have righis, 
concede those rights as fully as the amplest justice 
requires. To concede an “instalment” of a “right” is to 
give a direct motive for demanding reparation and compensa- 
tion for the other instalments that are delayed. We hold 
that there is a good ground for the demand of the working 
classes for a direct and considerable voice in Parliament, and 
to meet that demand by proposing to give them at most one- 
third of the constituency in such boroughs as Leeds, that is, 
the right, ina very few places, where parties are divided, of 
squeezing in a member of their own, and in a great many 
places of choosing the candidate nominated by others who is 
least unpleasing to themselves, is not to satisfy their just 
claims, but, on the contrary, to whet their appetite for absolute 
power. The truth, we fear, is, that the Reform party in the 
North does not really wish to secure for the working class 
properly so called the full expression in Parliament of its 
characteristic ideas at all, but rather to gain a large acces- 
sion of strength for those Radicals of the manufacturing class 
who approach nearest to the working-men on questions like 
the Reform Bill. As Mr. Leatham very naively and frankly 
told the working-men of Huddersfield the other day, he 
should cease at once to be a reformer if he thought the work- 
ing class at large wished for such a measure as the Permissive 
Bill. That is, so faras the working classes agreed with him, 
he wished to gain them a real accession of power; but so far 
as they are likely to express unique ideas of their own in 
strong opposition to his views, so far he should feel inclined 
to desert their cause. We fear, however little they may 
acknowledge it to themselves, that the same notion is 
at the root of Mr. Bright’s and Mr. Baines’s, and partly even 
of Mr. Forster’s, Radicalism. They propose ‘ moderate” 
measures like the one proposed, which secures no direct repre- 
sentation to the working class, because they think that the 
working class, being still in a perpetual minority and unable 
to choose representatives thoroughly after their own heart, 
will perforce swell the party of the middle-class Radicals, 
and, if wisely humoured, may, before the next ‘‘ instalment ”’ 
becomes due, have been wholly assimilated into that body. 
We confess this is not the measure for which we wish. We 
desire to sce a reform in the representation because we think 
both the working class aud the middle class would gain very 
greatly by having the characteristic ideas of the former,—and 
they are more numerous and more unique than Mr. Leatham 


differeat classes, and if you exclude the representatives of 
other classes from Parliament this advantage is wholly lost. 
But no approach to it is made unless there be at least a fair 
number of members actually chosen by the working class and 
filled with their special ideas,—‘ Permissive Bill,’ ‘ Trades 
Union,’ Red Foreign Policy ideas, and all the rest ;—and 
therefore we sincerely object to Mr. Baines’s moderation as a 
spurious and unmeaning moderation, which, if it does not 
defeat its own end, contemplates an end which it does not 
dare to put forward, and with which we at least feel little 
sympathy. An “instalment of rights” is not an object for 
which we can feel any enthusiasm. And whether the motive 
of “ moderation” be to secure gradually the leadership of 
the working class to the Radical manufacturers, or simply to 
quiet the working class for the moment with an appearance 
of generosity, we do not think it worth fighting for. 

The second false assumption on which we suspect the York- 
shire Reformers base much of their enthusiasm for the 64. 
borough franchise is the assumption that the privilege of 
voting is an abstract right in itself,—that every man admitted 
to vote, whether it be in a perpetual minority or not, becomes 
by the very act of inscribing his name in the polling book—or 
declining to inscribe it in case there is no candidate at all 
who expresses his convictions—a nobler being, a loftier and 
freer man. Representation of thoughts or interests in 
Parliament is not their idea at all, for nothing can be 
clearer than that the great ideal result of which some of 
these reformers speak with so much enthusiasm,—houschold 
or universal suffrage,—will, if unqualified, obliterate from 
the representative assembly of the nation far more ideas 
and interests than it admits. But the notion is that it is a 
sort of social distinction to a working-man to be able to say 
‘1 have a xote for such and such a place,’—quite apart from 
the question whether it can ever be given with any advantage 
to the constitution of Parliament or not. Mr. Baines tells us, 
as we have seen, with much ostentation that the measure he 
proposes will give the working-man in almost all cases the 
satisfaction of knowing either that he has voted for a defeated 
candidate, or that he has voted for a candidate who was a mere 
pis aller, not really the man he would have chosen if he had had 
the power. And in doing thus much for the artizan Mr. Baines 
evidently regards himself as his benefactor and friend. Well, it 
may be so, but we think that if we were artizans we should 
not attach any very high value to this noble privilege. We 
should be inclined to observe that voting is a means to an end, 
and if the end can never be gained the privilege of using the 
means is rather a tantalizing, even if an honorary, distinction. 
Crank labour in the gaols when the crank effects nothing but 
the fatigue of the convicts, is usually found to be the most 
mortifying of penal measures. And the right of voting in a 














hopeless minority seems to us, we must say, much more of a 
mockery than a privilege. “I hope,” said young Lord 
Amberley at Leeds, with a mind full even to bursting of the 
idea that voting in the abstract is the most glorious of 
human functions, ‘‘ I hope the day may come—lI do not know 
when it may come—but still I trust the day may come when 
it will be possible that every intelligent and honest man, 
whatever the class to which he belongs, or whatever 
the employment he pursues, may be admitted to the exercise 
of the franchise.”” Glorious vision! Magnificent Utopia! 
Does not our heart burn within us as we contemplate that 
splendid possibility, when every intelligent man shall give one 
| turn to the electoral lathe, and go his way without any regard 
| whatever to the work which that electoral lathe may turn 
lout? If it brings out a representative assembly in which half 








supposes, and differ fur more widely from his own ideas and | the constituent elements that make up the nation are climin- 
those of his leader, Mr. Bright, than he has any notion | ated by the method of majorities, what matter? Has not 
of,—ably expressed and fully discussed in the House of every Englishman had at least the option of contributing 
Commons. If it is not to be a reform in the representation of | something to that great result? And what can the result 
the people, but only in the distribution of power amongst the ‘itself matter, in comparison with the grand machinery by 
classes already represented, then we confess we feel com-| which it has been produced? Lord Amberley considered it 
paratively little interest in the change. We wish to see at | ‘the natural state of a free people to be in the possession of 
least forty members of Parliament thoroughly penetrated by | votes,”,—votes for what?—an assembly that reflects the largest 
the social and political ideas of the artizan class, and we | number of English interests and wishes, or the fewest? The 
believe such a change would be in the highest degree benefi- amiable young Lord, following closely in the path of his York- 
cial to the influence and national character of Parliament. | shire teachers, did not tell us. as 

But we should expect such members to express ideas at least | For ourselves we have neither any admiration for the 
as fur removed from those of the Northern manufacturers as | ‘‘ moderation ” of a measure that does not secure the working 
those of the Northern manufacturers are from those of the | class a real and substantial representation, nor any respect for 
landed gentry. Mr. Baines’s “moderation” in asking for a mea- | the abstract right of voting except as a means to a really great 
sure which should give the working class the command of no end—an assembly which reflects in all its more important 
single constituency seems to us to condemn itself. We do not features the mind of the nation. We wish to give no “in- 
want ever to enthrone the working class or any other class in Eng- | stalments of rights,” but to give all that is really a right 
land, because the great advantage of a representative assembly | frankly and fully. Aud we wish therefore to support a 
consists in the free interchange of political ideas between | measure which shall secure the working class a strong repre- 
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sentation in the House of Commons, and also secure other 
classes against any monopoly of influence by its over- 
whelming numbers,—that shall do a great deal more than | 
Mr. Baines proposes now, and a great deal less than his in- | 
stalment must ultimately lead to,—that shall add power to | 
the manufacturing North, which is now insufficiently repre- 

sented, without threatening to proportion power to mere num- 

bers ;—in short, that shall make Parliament a better image of 
the nation than it now is, and yet secure it against ever be- 

coming a mere image of a single gigantic limb of the nation, 

through the blind mechanical use of a single contrivance, the 

original and only legitimate purpose of which is dropping out 
of sight in consequence of the accidental notions of “ privi- 

lege’ which are attached to it. 


THE CHANCES OF PEACE IN AMERICA. 

HE other day a curious change was noted in the Liverpool 
cotton market. For nearly four years a Southern success 
always sent down the price of the staple, because it was sup- 
posed to involve increased probability of peace. The idea 
that the South could be conquered was inconceivable to specu- 
lators, and independence was held to be the only issue worthy 
of calculation by a mercantile man. The news of the fall of 
Savannah, however, was followed by a decline in cotton, 
Sherman’s march having made it clear even to Liverpool pre- 
judice that the swiftest road to peace lay through Southern 
submission. Ever since that event there has been a readiness 
to listen to rumours of coming arrangement which may very 
easily become too eager, aud which has this week been kept 
up by a series of telegrams, all, according to the popular belief, 
showing an inclination to peace. ‘hat belief is doubtless correct, 
but we would warn our readers not even in their own minds 
to exaggerate the tendency to admit that peace is needful into a 
peace immediately at hand. Peace must come some day, and 
it will probably come in the way suggested by these telegrams, 
namely, by the separate submission of individual States, but 
there is no sufficient ground for believing that it is 
near at hand. The small facts certainly known do not 
sustain the superstructure erected upon them, and the drift 
of the great facts is all towards one more hard-fought campaign. 
It is certainly true that Mr. Blair, formerly member of the 
Cabinet anda personal friend of the President, has visited Rich- 
mond, has returned, and has gone again, but that only proves 
that both Presidents have to conciliate men who cannot believe 
negotiation hopeless. The resolutions passed in the Con- 
federate Congress point to the same design, to justify the war 
by exhausting proposals of compromise, Mr. Orr, who defended 
them, stating clearly that he thought it possible to offer terms 
to the North which would induce it to conclude peace without 
either enfranchisement or reconstruction, and that in his judg- 
ment negotiation ought to be tried. In other words, he thought 
it possible to offer a Federal alliance for all imperial purposes, 
which should be as advantageous to the North as Union, and 
80 flatter the victors, as it were, into surrendering the objects 
of the war. Should his terms not be accepted, and they can- 
not be accepted, there is no proof that Mr. Orr and the Con- 
gress will not resolve to fight on once more. Then the | 
discontent in Georgia, though real and serious, is as yet | 
rather a discontent with the Confederate Government | 
than with secession itself. The Georgians think their | 
State should have been defended against Sherman, and | 
have among them a party, probably large, which is utterly | 
weary of the war, and looks toward the old Union with | 
longing eyes. But this party, which exists also in North } 
Carolina and Mississippi, does not state distinctly the terms | 
on which it would surrender independence, still less announce | 
that it will accept the only two bases of peace,—abolition | 
and re-entry into the Union. The utmost that North Carolina, 
which is from its situation the more independent of the two, | 
has officially done, is to resolve that the President be urged to | 
open negotiations,—a long step from opening negotiations by 
herself in defiance of Mr. Davis. That gentleman in his | 
reply to the Governor of Georgia is said to have shown much | 
temper, but still he speaks as if he were master of the situa- | 
tica, denounces State action as treason, affirms that direct | 
negotiation through himself would be shorter and simpler | 
than discussion carried on by commissioners, and makes no | 
proposal whatever to commence these direct negotiations at | 
once. As to the Southern Press, no doubt its tone is gloomy, , 
for the capture of Fort Fisher closes the last great port in the | 
South against the blockade-runners. Vessels may still be run | 
into dangerous creeks and little harbours or discharged in open | 
roadsteads, but the difficulties, more especially in the way of | 
reloading, will be great, and the profit on the process inde- | 
finitely reduced. The Southern journalists begin to perceive, | 








too, at last that the struggle cannot end their way, that the 
population will not consent to perish for a cause which is not 
really theirs, that slavery really was, as Mr. Stephens said, 
the corner-stone of their edifice, and that as this is crumbling 
away the edifice must fall. But gloomy forebodings are not 
resolves to accept peace, and though they lead towards them, 
it may be through a long road. 

On the other hand, when leaving these rumours we come 
to the cardinal and permanené facts, it is by no means clear 
that the South is as yet thinking of peace. She caunot have 
peace without abolition, and rather than accept abolition she 
will probably make at least one more effort to dictate her own 
terms. Victorious over Sherman and Grant she miglt yet 
raise a new army, or obtain full compensation for her slaves, 
or even —in her own judgment—compel the North to accept 
alliance instead of simple re-union. Beaten she could at 
the worst only accept the terms now offered, and which in 
their essence are unchangeable, enfranchisement and submis- 
sion. Until General Lee is defeated at all events there is 
nothing gained by surrender, and all accounts yet received 
point to one more despairing effort. ‘The relics of all her 
armies except the one before Richmond are, if we mistake 
not, being slowly drawn together into an army to anticipate 
Sherman in his march to the North, and should he be arrested 
Virginia can still continue the fight. It is very doubtful, 
moreover, whethera devicerecommended by someextreme slave- 
holders has not been adopted, whether the South is not prepar- 
ing a sepoy army of blacks, who will be repaid for their service 
by their individual freedom. Thirty thousand such men are 
said by prisoners to have been trained and armed, and if they 
will fight they would fill up many of the gaps in the Vir- 
ginian ranks. We do not believe they will, but the course 
of the slaves in this war has disappointed expectation on all 
sides, and the experiment will take time even to be recognized 
as a failure. At the worst the Confederates can but lose the 
slaves, whom, if they submit, they must lose, aud a mere 
instinct of pride will teach them that any risk which may end 
in victory is better than any certainty which must imply 
defeat. They may of course have lost heart to a degree fatal to 
pride, but the history of the whole war has shown that it is 
useless, and worse than useless, to calculate on their want of 
determination. Throughout, the Southern leaders have done 
all that men could do to struggle against an irresistible 
superiority of moral and physical force, and they will continue 
to do it to the end, yield when they yield only because they 
must, perhaps without yielding transfer themselves and their 
followers into an army under the orders of the Emperor 
Maximilian. 

We do not argue of course that the South is not terribly 
weakened, or that the struggle can be prolonge for years. 
On the coutrary, we believe that Sherman’s march has 
revealed an exhaustion greater even than we had been induced 
to suspect. Not only were all the Georgian troops doing 
duty in front of Richmond, but they could not be spared, or 
in other words, three States, Georgia, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, could not among them furnish an army of reserve. 
Hardee’s defeat and the Mississippian complaints, the sub- 
mission of Savannah and General Lee’s advice to enrol the 
slaves, the stories of emancipation and the rumours of new 
secession, the fall of Fort Fisher and the straining efforts 
now making to impede General Sherman’s march, all tell the 
same tale of exhausted resources and defeated purpose. Four 
years of incessant battle, of a conflict over a surface equal to 
half Europe, have worn out a race which at the beginning 
was scarcely a third of its enemies in number, and which is 
not recruited by immigration. There is no fear of Southern 
victory now, nor can submission be protracted much beyond 
another campaign. But that is no reason for believing that 
the campaign will not be fought, that one of the proudest 
and bravest races of earth will submit while resistance is 
possible, that a nation of slaveholders will accept en{ranchise- 
ment while a great victory might still rebind the fetters upon 
its serfs. It is not that peace is distant, but that while Lee’s 
army remains intact it cannot be held to be near. 


THE VICTORY OF THE CIRCUMLOCUTION OFFICE. 
VERYBODY has in his time been indignant at the treat- 
ment which inventors experience at the hauds of the 
Government. Perhaps he has met the patentee of some 
magnificent scheme for destroying the enemics of the nation, 
and has found himself sympathizing almost involuntarily with 
the man’s passionate belief in his own crotchet, but at least 
he has read Little Dorrit, and holds the Circumlocution Office 
in due abhorrence. Probably if he knew a little more of the 
inventor, or had read his pamphlet—certainly if he knew 
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many inventors and had read many of their pamphlets—he 
would see that there are two sides to this question also. It is 
perhaps not too much to say that where the War Office or the 
Admiralty were neglecting one useful suggestion they were 
using the forms of business to choke off a hundred mono- 
maniacs. Of course it was replied that if they were mono- 
maniacs hope deferred had made them so, and unhappily the 
retort was often not without its truth. 
induced to take up their cause, and in 1860 an Act was passed 
which assimilated the proceedings under a petition of right to 
those of an ordinary action. It is true that the Bill left the law 
entirely unaltered. It made the Crown liable to its subjects in 
no case in which it was not liable before. But there is all 
the difference in the world between a supposed right which 
you cannot enforce and one which you can. Five years 
have not elapsed, and the Crown already finds its position un- 
bearable. Lt has to deal with a crowd of patentees, no longer 
suppliants praying for consideration, but plaintiffs threatening 
an action. The invention may have, in nine cases out of ten 
probably has, neither novelty nor utility, but the so-called 


inventor can nevertheless go to law, as not long ago Mr. | 


Clare did, and leave the nation to pay the costs. And as 
inventors are “‘ legion ’”’ the Government, we are told, can now 
scarcely drive a bolt or hammer a plate on a new iron-clad 
without buying off a crowd of patentees at a ruinous rate or 
resisting their demands at a rate more ruinous still. At last 
the Government has turned to bay, the assistance of ‘ an 
ingenious gentleman at the bar” has been invoked, and 
instead of multiplying delays and postponing decisions, the 
Government has boldly denied that patentees have any rights 
at all against the Crown, or any remedy even if they have any 
right. If there be any moralist who wishes to point anew 
any of the old common-places about the blindness of mortals 
and the cruel irony with which Fate curses them by granting 
their prayers, the recent decision in ‘‘ Feather v. the Queen”’ 
gives him his opportunity. Five years ago all these infatuated 
inventors wanted was an Act which would ensure a speedy 
and final investigation of their rights. In an angry mood 
Jupiter or Mr. Bovill bent his ear to their entreaties, and 
their rights have been settled in five years very finally indeed. 

Of course Mr. Feather, the plaintiff in the cause which the 
Court of Queen’s Bench has just decided, can appeal, but 
probably his chance of success is not very great. Nor does 
it seem very material to inventors in general whether they 
lose only their remedy, or remedy and right together. If 
their right is conceded they are told that no petition of right 
will lie against the Crown for a bare wrong. If the Crown 
has taken your property, land or goods, it must restore them, 
if it has made a contract with you it must keep it. But if 
the officers of the Crown have done you an injury they alone 
are responsible. No one, however, need waste much compas- 
sion on either the Duke of Somerset, Sir John Pakington, 
or their subordinates. How can it be proved who gave the 
order to use the process by which a patent was infringed ? 
And if it could, the case of ‘‘ Buron v. Denman” would serve to 
show that where the Government has ratified an act the ser- 
vant ceases to be responsible. That, however, was the case 
of a captain in the Navy who wrongfully seized a slave-ship, 
—and perhaps a distinction might be taken between acts done 
on the high seas and against foreigners and acts done within 
the realm and in breach of its laws. But however this may 
be, and whether the Crown by using the Warrior or the 
Enterprise has or has not ratified the acts of its shipbuilders, 
it is tolerably clear that no inventor will take much by actions 
against individuals, 

But even the bare right of the patentees as against the 
Crown is denied. The practice of granting patents grew out 
of the old prerogative of granting monopolies. The “ sole 
use and exercise” of the invention is given of the “ special 
grace’’ and ‘‘mere motion” of the Sovereign, and there can 
be very little doubt that when these grants originated there 
was no idea of giving the grantee any right as against the 
Crown. On the other hand it is urged that for years past 
the public, the Legislature, and even the officers of the Crown 


gratis. Perhaps, however, « stronger argument for the Go- 
, vernment than the historical one may be found in the clause 
in all patents by which they are avoided if at any time during 
the term they shall be “ prejudicial or inconvenient to our sub- 
| jects in general.” Itis indeed true that henceforth inventors of 
a process which only the Government would use will cease 
to take out patents, and if it refuses to buy their secrets 


At last Mr. Bovill was | may take them abroad, but at least the Government will be 


| free to find out the secret—if it can, and use the invention. 
(On the other hand, the Crown, if held to be bound bya 
| patent, might during the term be debarred from using it 
by a patentee who actually permitted its use to a foreign 
| sovereign. Nay, some French inveutor might possibly dis- 
| cover some horrible warlike engine able to hoist all our navies 
|into space, patent it in this country, and then sell his inven- 
tion to the Emperor of the French amid the applause of all 
| patriotic and good men. And though no doubt in such a case 
| we should break the law, France would be able to exult 
over a new instance of the proverbial perfidy of Albion. It 


| would be easy to put a less extreme case in which it would 


be impossible arbitrarily to violate rights which the law 
recognized. 

The decision of the Queen's Bench therefore infringes 
neither law nor policy, but at the same time it puts the 
patentees of inventions useful only for warlike purposes in a 
position which one cannot contemplate with entire satis- 
faction. Future inventors of course can take care of themselves, 
Their secret is still iv petto. But the patentees of the last 
twenty or thirty years have filed their specifications and 
divulged their ideas in the belief that the Crown could not 
use them without paying for them. This belief miy have 
been a blunder, but it was a blunder which all men shared, and 
which was confirmed by the conduct of all the officers of the 
Crown. When the Attorney-General turns round on the 
patentees thus suddenly, and quietly tells them that it was alla 
mistake, the proceeding may be just and even absolutely ncces- 
sary for the public service,—we believe it is,x—but still to thing 
is not quite haudsome. In this particular case we have no right 
to say that the Admiralty admits that it has used Mr. Pouther’s 
patent, and that the process patented is new aud useful, but 
at all events it does not dispute cither proposition. Of course 
the Attorney-General says there is no wish to be illivcral to 
inventors, and we dare say there is not. But it is one thing 
to demand a right and another thing to sue for a favour,—one 
thing to stand on a right you can enforce by action and 
another to claim one which you cannot. Buyers aud sellers 
have very different ideas about liberality. All that the Govern- 
ment needs is the right to make use of the patented process, 
just as it can buy the patent article on fair terms, and it 
is, we are convinced, its best poliey to concede to the inventor 
a statutory right to a reasonable royalty. The public has an 
interest in the publication of inventions, for Government 
offices are not infallible, and it is quite possible that they may 
refuse to buy a secret the value of which, when it is the 
property of a foreign Government, will become suddenly ap- 
parent. Indeed it may be questioned whether a decision 
adverse to the Crown would not have been in the end « public 
advantage. The Government must then have dealt with the 
whole system of patents, and some remedy might have been 
found for evils which are universally admitted. Our manu- 
facturers feel all the disadvantages from which the Govern- 
ment has just found a legal escape. They, too, complain that 
they cannot improve their machinery so as to compete with 
Belgium and France, because every petty notion which occurs 
to any one is instantly patented and becomes a property. It 
has never perhaps been used by the patentee or heard of by 
the manufacturer,—it is as much the discovery of the latter 
as the former, but the first comer takes out the patent and it 
cannot be infringed. Even where the discovery is really 
novel the patentee has a monopoly, and all monopolies are an 
injustice. There are, say, two paper-mills in a given neigh- 





bourhood, and they have an equal share of the business. 
Some one patents an invention by which the manufacture of 
paper is greatly cheapened. He may grant a licence to one of 


itself have always admitted the claim of patentees to be paid | the two manufacturers and not to the other, and the one gets a 
for the use of their inventions. Time, however, does not | monopoly and the other is ruined, or at all events must close 
convert the most wide-spread error into a right, and the House | his mill and go elsewhere. Soa vast proportion of the patents 
of Lords has judicially declared that even the Legislature | taken out are simply intended to necessitate buying off the 


may mistake the law. 


The clause in patents by which the | patentee. 


Manufacturers of course retort by unscrupulous 


patentee of a manufactured “ article”? is bound to supply | combinations to defend all actions, and real inventors 


the Government “on reasonable terms” after all proves} are worn out by a never-ending contest. 


nothing. That could only be claimed by an express stipula- 
tion, and the right to use a process for which the patentee 


All these evils, 
we believe, might be remedied by buying the invention 
of the patentee for the public,—paying him not by a 


grants licences would surely also have been stipulated for | grant of public money, but by a fixed royalty on the use of 


if the Crown had not been thought to be entitled to use it | his invention. In other words, give him no monopoly, but 
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compel’every one who uses his process to pay him for it. A 
grant of public money would inevitably be jobbed or given to 
the wrong person, as indeed when that system was in 
vogue it invariably was. But a royalty is the fairest of all 
modes of payment, for the value of a patent is proved by the 
extent to which it is used, and the more it is used the more 
the patentee would receive. It would not be difficult to find 
a scientific authority which could be trusted, subject to an 
appeal, to fix the amount of the royalty, and which surely 


also might be empowered to refuse a patent on the ground of 


want of novelty. The patent system, however, cannot be 
discussed at the fag end of an article. But if our suggestion 
were made law for both the Crown and the public we believe 
the worst of the existing evils would disappear, and the 
Crown would be better off than by standing on its extreme 
legal rights. 
desirable to make them lunatics also by going back to the 
system of the Cireumlocution Office. 


SIR JOHN LAWRENCE IN OUDE. 

if will be worth the while of some member of Parliament 

to inquire what Sir John Lawrence is doing or attempt- 
ing to do in Oude. He is acting, we fear, somewhat un- 
wisely,—trying, if we understand his policy, to break up an 
experiment deliberately commenced by Lord Canning, sanc- 
tioued by the Cabinet, and approved by the English people 
and Parliament. 





slowly and steadily, after his nature, swaying in a direction | 


which may very speedily lead to serious mischief. The country 
of Oude, as all men know, was during the mutiny the only pro- 
vince of India in which the mass of the population from the 
highest noble to the meanest labourer took up arms against 
British rule. While Nagpore with its genuine grievances and 
the Punjaub with its military clans remained faithful, Oude with 
its pampered population and vivid recollection of native 
oppression was earnestly opposed to our sway. It appeared 
to Lord Canning, after patient consideration of the evidence, 
and to most Anglo-Indians, that the main cause of this opposi- 
tion—apart from subsidiary causes, such as the excessive wrath 
of the sepoy families at their own loss of privilege—was the 
violent social revolution effected by annexation. This revolu- 
tion had occurred in this way. The great officials of the Com- 
pany were governed in their administration by two impulses— 
an honest desire to benefit the people and an honest incapacity 
to perceive any rule of right except the greatest physical 
comfort of the greatest number. They always went in for 
the peasantry as against the noble, end under the complicated 
eystem of Indian tenures, all of which are au fond based on 
the single phrase, ‘‘ whose is the sweat, his is the soil,” 


they generally contrived to oust the proprietary in favour of 


the peasant. They succeeded in Madras so completely that 
a keen observer, the Rey. Dr. Mullens, a missionary devoted 
to the masses and hostile to the aristocracy, declared that 
within his immense experience no ruin had ever been so 
complete, that in the Presidency of Madras, with its twenty 
millions of people, there was scarecly a proprietor with ten 
thousand pounds, and the Presideacy was periodically ravaged 
by famines so severe that twice in ten years whole districts 
were directly maintained by Government. In Bengal the 
civilians failed, an abrupt and imperious ‘ adventurer” named 
Lord Cornwallis having created by the perpetual settlement 
an aristocracy which forbad famine. So great is the change 
created by permitting the aggregation of capital, that while 
just after Clive’s departure famine so desolated Bengal that 
children were sold for rice, Bengal Proper is now probably 
the single country on earth where with every other evil 
rampant there is no actual hunger. In the North-West they 
succeeded, with this difference, that whereas in Madras 
there was no capitalist left, in Hindostan the village 
being a coparcenery could weather a bad harvest or two, 
and was only reduced to actual suffering from hunger 
after the third. In the Punjaub Sir John Lawrence 
partially crushed the aristocracy, not unwisely, for there 
were too many of them to exist, except under a system 
of slavery which the Company, to its eredit be it spoken, 
had long since abolished by the most beneficial practical 
joke ever recorded in history. It would not in the teeth 
of old Indians abolish slavery,—that was violeut and an 
interference with native creeds,—so it only prohibited every 
court of justice from taking cognizance of the institution, 
whereupon every slave walked away serenely, and if his 
master kicked him, first kicked him back again, and then sued 
for damages for being kicked. Well, the old system was tried 
in the new province, and as a preliminary reform every title 
was submitted to investigation. Did our readers ever hear 


Half the patentees may be fools, but it is not’ 


He is not doing anything rash, but he is | 


; the British Government. 


‘of Empson and Dudley? Their names have come down to 
this day as bywords of execration, yet knowing something of 
English history, we venture to ask Mr. Froude whether those 
two men ever did anything specially exe:rable except examine 
| the titles of all England again-t all England’s will? In their case 
_theobject was toreviveoldCrown rights, which, the Crown being 
| original owner, were pretty considerably extensive ; in the Oude 
| case the object was to reserve the peasants’ rights which, they 
having been before the Mussulman conquest sole owners, were 
nearly universal. The great nobles saw themselves within 
an ace of being ousted like the great nobles of the North- 
_ West, and of course rebelled. Unluckily for the theorists their 
tenantry, who were to have been so happy under the new régime, 
had found out that a malleable landlord who asked a great 
,deal and took little was easier to deal with than a tax. 
gatherer who asked a little for the State but would have it, 
, and a great deal for himself and would have that too. They 
| rather preferred the uncivilized freedom in which they could 
do as they liked, “eating stick” included, to the civilized 
order uuder which, as a great revenue officer said, “ the 
}peasant who wants to spit applies to the native tax- 
|gatherer, who memorializes the collector, who writes to 
‘the Revenue Board, which appeals to the Lieutenant- 
‘Governor, who consults the Governor-General, who sends 
| supreme order that the man may spit, and he spits accord- 
ingly.” ‘The opportunity arrived, the whole country to 
a man revolted, and Karl Canning, after two severe 
‘campaigns had restored his authority, resolved to end the 
| system. There was no way to get out of the scrape and 
simplify the inconceivable mass of rights created by 
usage, grants, statutes, revenue orders, and judicial de- 
cisions except a social revolution, and he placed his own 
reputation on the die. By a decree absolutely without pre- 
cedent in history, a decree of more than Imperial grandeur 
and more than Jacobin lawlessness, Lord Canning declared all 
rights of property throughout Oude forfeite1 by rebellion, the 
holding of the peasant equally with the claim of the noble. No 
man after its issue legally possessed anything, from his wife’s 
nose-ring upwards to the county his ancestors had owned since 
Porus fled before Alexander. The decree was condemned, justly 
we think, as furnishing a precedent to men of less grand con- 
ceptions than Lord Canning, but it was allowed to stand, and 
Oude was regranted to its landholders on the English tenure, 
—copyhold direct from the Crown,—i. ¢., in absolute pro- 
prietorship subject to a perpetual quit-rent. Immediately 
after the landowners were made magistrates, and the country 
immediately subsiding to perfect order aud reasouable content, 
commenced an English career. 

Sir John Lawrence does not like all that. He says the 
British Government is bound t» look after its people, and not 
a parcel of nobles, —which is true,—that subordinate ‘‘rights” 
in Oude are interfered with,—which is nonsense unless the 
great decree destroying all rights is cancelled,—and that the 
magisterial authority oppresses the cultivators, which is a pos- 
sible, but, as we shall show, an irremediable evil. He believes, 
too, that the nobles are extravagant, which is conceivable, and 
more disposed to luxury than improvement, which is a 
foible oue has heard of in other countries. He has there- 
fore issued a commission to inquire into boundaries, into 
sub-tenures, and into all the complaints all the ryots in Oude 
may bring against the laudlords, in order, as it is clearly 
understood, to define their rights by law, 7. e., to re-create the 
tenant-riglits destroyed by Earl Canning’s edict. It is a 
generous cffort, and if the Viceroy were omnipotert and 
omuiscicnt, and able to act by pure volition, we could scarcely 
| conccive a nobler exercise of his powers. Unfortunately he is 
| only mortal, and therefore must act through civilians, and they 
are also mortal, and therefore must act through native court offi- 
| cials, perhaps the worst class of meu who ever existed upon the 

fuce of the earth. Being mortal, he will give to the inquiry the 
bias of his own mind, which is in favour of the cottier; being 
| civilians, his agents will try to paralyze the great landowners 
|in order to raise the peasantry ; and being ‘‘amlah,” their 
‘agents will make the inquiry an excuse for reaping a rich 
{harvest of extortion. Not a peasant will be heard, not a peer 
‘escape condemnation without payment of at least six months’ 
‘income. Supposing the inquiry to fail, everything is em- 
bittered by a year or two of uncertainty, of trouble, and of 
' ceaseless extortion; supposing it to succeed, literally nothing 
will have been accomplished. The great landowners of Oude 
‘cannot be crushed, even granting it wise to crush them, for 
| there is a new and insuperable obstacle in the way. There is 
/one act before which the conscience and the courage of the 
Viceroy will alike quail, and that is to violate the word of 
That has guaranteed the perpetual 
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settlement, and short of breaking that nothing can be accom- 
plished. The tenures can only be altered as changes arise 
subsequent to the grant, the position of the landholders can 
only be lowered from that of regular and restrained magistrates 
to that of irregular and unrestrained lords of the land. Even 
if socialism be wiser than English society the Viceroy cannot 
secure it, for the one obstacle over which he has no power, the 
word of the Government he represents, stands in his way, and 
Oude is in the position of Bengal, where the civilians have 
given up their policy as hopeless, and where trade is con- 
sequently head for head just eleven times what trade is in 
Madras. All Sir John Lawrence can do is to order inquiry, 
that is,—as inquiries are conducted in India,—to raise hopes in 
the peasant, worry the landlord, and leave in all classes 
oice more the terrible feeling that the social system is 
insecure, that calculation is vain, that property is valucless 
and effort unproductive, which produces revolutions. And 
all for what? In order to destroy an experiment which, 
wise or unwise, still breaks the frightful Indian uniformity 
which enables Government to deal with 500 visible persons 
whom it understands and can hang if necessary, instead of 
eight millions of obscure persons whom it does not under- 
stand, and cannot hang if they commit all the crimes known 
to mankind ; and which at the worst involves a grand effort 
to ascertain which system the people prefer for themselves. 
Our own impression is that they prefer the aristocratic, and 
for these two reasons. One is, that during the mutiny they 
could in Bengal Proper have broken it up if they liked ; 
but they remained faithful save in one single case, when a 
landlord lifted his own standard, and then they followed him 
to visible ruin. The other is, that in every province abandoned 
by the British authority the peasants restored the families 
whom we, in their interest, had displaced. We will not, 
however, press that argument. We will allow the full force 
of the simple truth that Sir John Lawrence is acting from a 
philanthropie desire to raise the people at the expense of 
their landlords, and still we ask whether it is well that an 
experiment begun by a man so cool and so wise as Earl 
Canning, supported by his most bitter political foes, 
and obviously tending to the security of our rule, should be 
interfered with before it has had time even to fail, and in- 
terfered with to secure an impossible result? The English 
system we all know; socialism we can all of us understand ; 
tenant-right we are all discussing; but the mixture of them 
all worked under a despotic Government, amid an alien people, 
who ask only for the first of the three,—there seems to be 
material in this for a new “‘ culbute générale.” If any of the 
landlord magistrates prove oppressive let them be removed 
from the Bench; if they break their new contracts give the 
peasants county courts; if the nobles are extravagant buy 
their estates as they full in; if a county is growling bring the 
tremendous pressure Government can exercise to bear upon 
its individual lord; but for God’s sake do not revolutionize the 
social system of Oude thrice within seven years ! 








ANOTITER WORKING-MAN’S EXHIBITION. 

igen the most popular ‘‘ ideas” of the age must now be 
va reckoned that of holding industrial shows. Carried out in 
the first instance on a large scale by the shopkeeping classes, the 
practical importance of the system soon began to be generally 
understood, and to be acted upon by working-men. Thus arose the 
many local industrial shows which London and some of the larger 
towns of England have seen for the last two or three years. They 
were necessarily confined to a limited district, the time as well as 
expital of the originators not permitting costly and extensive 
schemes. But a remarkable feature of all these local exhibitions, 
at Bayswater, Stratford, Islington, and other places, was that each 
successive one showed a greater tendency to be representative of 
the great class comprised under the generic term of “ working- 
men.” While the shopkeeping element predominated in the first, 
it has gradually fallen out, or rather been driven out, of the last 
show of this kind. We noticed a few months ago (Spectator, Octo- 
ber 22, 1864) the Industrial Exhibition at the Islington Agricul- 
tural Hall, and were struck then at seeing the shop so sparingly 
represented. This week Lambeth has followed in the wake of 
Islington by opening a “South London Working Classes’ Indus- 
trial Exhibition,” and we find that, as far as our own observation 
goes, there are no shopkeepers at all. It is certainly a curious 
fact, and one possessing its political as well as social importance. 

The “ South London Working Classes’ Industrial Exhibition ” 
was opened on Wednesday, the 1st inst., with the established form 
of hymns, prayers, and a rather large amount of philanthropic talk. 
But the very opening ceremony was a remarkable index to the 





character of the undertaking. Except on the platform, filled for the 
oceasion with white neckties and shovel hats, there were scarcely 
any other people in the whole building but bond fide working-men. 
As for the clerical element, it seems to be for the present an indis- 
pensable part of similar industrial shows, as exemplified in the his- 
tory of this South London Exhibition. ‘The first seed of it was 
laid about six months ago, at a large meeting presided over by 
the Rev. Newman [lall, but consisting entirely of working-men. 
The clerical leadership was a natural consequence of the exclusion 
of the middle classes, and the fact that workmen proper are seldom 
speakers, and have besides but little time to spare. However, 
though a reverend gentleman, with several of his brethren, took the 
nominal, the working men themselves at once assumed the practical 
lead and organization of the undertaking. ‘The scheme of a South 
London Exhibition was matured at numerous district meetings, at 
Battersea, Kennington, Lambeth, Southwark, Peckham, and 
places as far down the river as Greenwich and Woolwich, 
and sufficient publicity having been obtained in this way, it 
was resolvel to launch the scheme forthwith. A guarantee fund 
of 1,000/. was obtained without difliculty, it being generally 
known that all similar shows have been profitable, or at least self- 
supporting. More arduous was the task of finding a proper build- 
ing for the exhibition, but this, too, was solved with true workman- 
like ingenuity. After much searching, and vain endeavours to com- 
bine the two objects of getting a very large hall at a very moderate 
rent, an inventive genius proposel to use a large public swimming 
bath. The proprietor of the bath was willing to let it cheap for the 
winter months, his customers being naturally scarce for the time. 
An artificial pond at first sight will seem a queer place for an 
exhibition of goods which have to be keptdry. However, with the 
water let off, the swimming bath was found to be exceedingly well 
adapted for the purpose, and in fact one of the most convenient 
buildings ever used for a similar industrial exhibition. 

We enter the show from that crowded thoroughfare in Lambeth 
officially styled the Lower Marsh, but popularly known as the New 
Cut. The first aspect of the place is extremely pleasing. We find 
ourselves in a large hall, of about a thousand square feet, with two 
broad galleries rauning around the whole building. ‘The bottom 
of the swimming-bath, neatly paved and in some places carpeted, 
forms the floor of the hall; while the promenade around, where 
the bathers walk and undress, gives the first gallery; and, 
above this, a staging of wood-work and iron furnishes a second 
tier. The appearance of the building is greatly improved by a 
tasteful arrangement of shiells and devices in front of the upper 
gallery, not unlike the arms of all nations which figured in the 
Great Exhibition of 1562. But instead of the banners of the world, 
we have here the flags of peoples only dwelling in the southern 
districts of the great metropolis, the inscriptions on the goll- 
embroidered shields bearing the familiar names of “ Peckham,” 
** Camberwell,” “ Deptford,” aud other political and postal divi- 
sions ‘** within the bills of mortality.” The character of the show 
is strongly impressed at once upon the visitor by the exhibited 
article nearest to the entrance, which is nothing less than a shoe- 
maker's a/elier, with the shoemaker full at work. [lis pro luce 
appears to be of the most solid kind, highly illustrative of the old 
maxim that there is nothing like leather. We almost fear the 
whole show is too much of the prosaic, leathery kind; but a short 
walk around the building anda glance at the catalogue of cont»nts 
proves that precisely the contrary is the case. The number of ex- 
hibitors, we find, amounts to 633; and no less than 220, or more 
than a third of them, have contributed artistic objects. Many of the 
latter are very curious, reminding us strongly of one of the mozt 
noticeable features of former industrial exhibitions, namely, the 
tendency of working men to excel in matters not within their 
peculiar province of labour. Perhaps it ig a tendency of mankiad 
in general; but it is certainly develope 1 to an extraordinary degree 
by the British worker, if these shows can be taken as a criterion, 
Among the 220 contributors of artistic objects here, there does not 
seem to be a single artist. A brushmaker sends oil-paintings of 
his own; a railway-porter, pencil drawings ; a hairdresser, plaster 
sculpture ; a hatter, views of Switzerland; and a trunkmaker, 
water-colour pictures. Most of these works of art are very credit- 
able, considering that the authors were self-taught; though trath 
compels us to say that some few approach the grotesyue. 
Right in the centre of the hall there is a piece of wood-carving 
labelled * figure of a child,” but which looks more like the figure of 
a Hindoo god. On the other hand, there are not a few paintings, as 
well as pieces of sculpture, far above the average of amateur work, 
and showing very remarkable talent. Among these are some 
water-c olour drawings by an exhibitor described as “ labourer.” 

The whole of the exhibited articles are divide 1 into four classes, 
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the “artistic,” mechanical,” ‘ general,” and “fabrics and fancy 
work.” The first is—curiously enough for a ‘‘ working-man’s” ex- 
hibition—the most numerously represented, counting 220 contribu- 
tors; while the mechanical class has 110, the general class 126, and 
the class of fabries and fancy work 74 exhibitors. In the mechanical 
class the models predominate, for the obvious reasons of limited time 
and capital. Here, as well as elsewhere, the mere shopkeeping ele- 
ment is strictly excluded by one of the chief rules of the promoters of 
the show, which orders that ‘* no article be exhibited which is not the 
work or design of the exhibitor.” As a necessary consequence of 
this exclusion of dealers, and the inability of the workers them- 
selves to produce costly goods on speculation, we find, besides 
inodels, but small articles, such as brushes, dressing-cases, chairs 
and tables, and similar objects. But some of these objects, as 
well as nearly all the models, are remarkable in more than one 
respect. A bootmaker'’s apprentice exhibits the working model of 
a steam-engine; a hatter, an “improved rat-trap;” a railway 
pointsman, a * musical squirrel cage ;” and a carpenter, a small 
machine intended ‘ to give an idea of perpetual motion.” It is 
pleasant to see that even such a very old ‘‘idea” as that of 
** perpetual motion,” continues to live in the midst of such a very 
young thing as a working-man’'s show. 

The third class of the exhibition, the ‘‘ general,” contains no- 
thing very striking or noteworthy ; but the more curious is the 
fourth, if not on account of the objects at least of the makers. A 
great number of these are women, marshallel in due order as 
‘*married” and “ unmarried,’—which seems a very sensible way 
of doing business, ‘* Penelope Anderson, unmarried,” has a glass 
case of crotchet and embroidery work; while ‘* Harriet Green 
married,” shows “a penwiper made from a snip of King Bonny's 
coat.”” We suppose the “ King Bonny” here brought into fame is 
the same dusky sovereign otherwise known as King Peppel of Bonny, 
who keeps a poet-laureate somewhere in Lincolnshire. It is odd, 
however, to find a “snip” of His Majesty’s coat wafted to Lam 
beth to become a penwiper. The other articles shown by fair 
exhibitors are of a less mysterious kind. ‘ Julia Howe, un- 
married,” has a boy done in ecrotchet work,” evidently a labour 
of love; while ‘Sophia Gothard, married,” shows a more prac- 
tical hearth-rug; and ‘Harriet Still, widow,” a_ still 
practical patchwork bed-cover, “made out of woollen shirt-cut- 
tings, 1,582 pieces herrinboned together.” Llere is the quint- 
essence of industrial skill, and of mechanical genius struggling 
under difficulties! Our whole complex civilization seems reflected 
in the widow's process of exhibiting some thousand cuttings and 


more 


pieces ‘*‘ herrinboned together.” 

It is with a real feeling of satisfaction that we leave the South 
London Industrial Exhibition. Perhaps some things in it will create 
a stnile, yet the whole, for all that, is living proof of a most in- 
portant movement now going on in the very midst, at the very 
basis, of English society. It is the great principle of co-operation 
which clearly manifests itself at this industrial show. One day 
—aud the time probably is not far off—these working-men, 
who now show their models in the dried-up bath, will club their 
pence and shillings together, and throw their brains and arms 
together, and their models will grow into engines, into houses, 
bridges, ships, and railways. Already they co-operate, but ina 
hazy, indistinct manner, much obseured by theology and philan 
thropy. The road nevertheless is clear enough, and no less clear 
that out of co-operation will greatest 


g social 
revolutions of modern times. 


grow one of the 





THE * ELDEST SONS” OF COMMERCE, 
I ORD AMBERLEY is to be member for Leeds, 

4 object. He is a very good Lord Amberley, with ideas about 
universal suffrage which will moderate with time into philanthropy, 
and if we cannot have young ability in the House let us have 
young aristocracy. But we hope we are seeing the last of this 
system of choosing young members only from among Peers’ sons. 
There is a social process going on among us which is seldom 
noticed, but which will have an important effect upon English 
political life, may perhaps in a very few years modify the cha- 
racter of the louse of Commons, and undo one of the very few 
pernicious results of the Reform Bill. The new plutocracy is 
getting educated. Everywhere in England, and especially in 
London and the North, new men are crushing into the political 
arena, armed with wealth as great as that of the old families, and 
educated up to their level and in their mode. 
years commerce and manufactures have been creating year by 
year families whose wealth is scarcely seen because it is not in land, 
and scarcely heard of except when a paragraph with a list of wills 


We do not | ate : : ‘ ‘ 
|a man has a million, change in a country like this can hardly benefit 





calls out some exclamation of surprise, but large enough to entitle 
them to a place in the ‘“* Red Book of Mammon,” whose future 
editor if he is wise will reject every man not worth a million sterling. 
Of late years this process has been unusually rapid, and accom- 
panied by one new and very noteworthy incident. For centuries 
there has always been in England some trade, or profession, or 
occupation which has produced first-class fortunes,—now cour- 
tiership, and again enterprise “against Spain ;” then money- 
dealing, and again contracting; then trade with the Levant, 
and anon Asiatic enterprise; then loan-mongering, and finally 
manufacture. ‘The result of each kind of effort as it was realized 
was deposited on the land, and each new family ranked itself as 
nearly as it could with the old feudal possessors of the soil. Now 
there are a dozen such roads to enormous accumulation. Fortunes 
higher than the level we have indicated have been made in cotton, 
and wool, and money-dealing, and banking, and American trade, 
and Asiatic trade, and German trade, and contracting, and shop- 
keeping, and the thousand new channels recently cut for English 
energy. ‘The recent swerve in the cotton trade alone will pitch at 
least six such families upon English soil, for no Englishman with 
a million ever settles anywhere but in England, and the scene 
transacting itself at Bombay is but a picturesque illustration of a 
process going on everywhere, and most of all in Great Britain it- 
self. Everywhere in London and among the quiet vales of the 
North observant men meet or hear of unknown individuals rank- 
ing in the plutocracy with the greatest nobles. ‘This man has 
built a town for himself, and reigns over it with rather more 
authority than au old noble, for noblesse oblig’, and a peer would 
hardly cut all the old women’s clothes-lines in the interest of 
good ventilation. That man in the square ugly house has 
made a million in contracts; this dare offer to keep a town 
for an indefinite time without a poor-rate ; a third, who wears hod- 
den and talks a patois, could buy up the three nearest peers; a 
fourth, whose name was never heard in London, can write to the 
Treasury notes which a Minister thinks it quite expedient to pon- 
der. From Hull to Liverpool and north to Dundee there is new 
wealth growing and massing itself in few hands, among men 
sometimes ostentatious, more often unduly quiet and cynical, most 
often of all apt to spend like prosperous Jews of a former period 
on personal luxury and comfort. Unlike their predecessors, they 
are not given universally to the purchase of great lindel estates, 
Land in the quantities they want is hard to get, for it takes a life- 
time now to build a great estate within a ring fence,—Lord Over- 
stone has hardly accomplished it yet, or Lord Leconfield, 
though each is buying pitilessly—and besides does not pay, and 
they content themselves often with mere “ places,” great 
houses surrounded by good parks, and very few farms indeed. 
They do not, however, lose influence, for the man who pays 
away half a million a year rules in a degree those who re- 
ceive that half-million just as much as a proprietor rules his 
tenants, and they have already brokeu up the monopoly of 
power once possessed by the landed interest. It is not of much 
use to stand for the West Riding, or Lancashire, or Staffordshire, 
or the great boroughs of the North—cities they are not in any true 
sense—-in the tzeth of the manufacturers, but still they do not send 
many eminent men to Parliament. ‘heir representatives, with 
afew marked exceptions, are either taken from another class or are 
middle-aged men, disposed to think a seat an honour, but little 
desirous of persuading others, not aspiring to be statesmen, and con- 
scious very often of * disadvantages,” as they call them, which keep 
them very quiet. Such men do not add much to the intellectual 
strength of the House as a deliberative assembly, and they do add 
often to a dangerous degree to its conservative character. When 
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him much, and though party tradition keeps them Liberals they 

e disposed in their hearts to echo the watchword “ Let us rest and 
be thankful.” Tories who are resisting change on principle find in 
them allies very ready to say the time of change is not yet, and 
Liberals lose heart in the consciousness of the terrible weight they 
have to bring up to the goal. 

These men, however, educate their sons, educate them as only 
nobles were once educated, give them the thorough culture which 


are 


| comes with classical training, the University, and travel, and while 
‘they demand business aid at their hands find that though a 


“ gentleman” may not make a good man of business a cultiveted 

The young men themselves, however, look beyond 
To a man with a million in England there are only two 
genuine excitements possible, and of them the only lasting one is 
politics, and the new generation of the nouveaux riches are almost 
universally politicians. ‘There has hardly been time yet for their 
entrance into active political life, for the present and half-educated 
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pene 
generation is still to the front, and the greatest accumulations of 
wealth have been made in the last fifteen years ; but it is coming 
on, and as it comes we shall have a new force upon the Liberal 
side,—a body of men rich and influential as the sons of the great 
houses, but unimpeded by their traditions, unembarrassed by their 
connections, not afraid to try experiments, and sincerely determined 
that the benefits of modern civilization shall somehow reach down 
to the bottom of the social stream instead of as now perfuming the 
oil upon the top. Let any one remember the effect which the presence 
of even half-a-dozen of this class already exercises upon debates, and 
then reflect on what the result would be were they an important 
constituent of the House. For be it remarked, the boroughs send 
up these men when they come forward very willingly, so willingly 
that we may in a few years be rid of the worst effect of the Reform 
Bill,—the addition it made to the age at which young men could 
enter Parliament. Already we hear less of the cry ‘‘ Where are the 
rising men?” already it would be possible for a bold Liberal 
Minister to make a good many new right honourables, already 
there are men under thirty-five who will never be Peers but 
who are as sure of office as if they had already obtained it. 
We trust that the next election will show a great increase in 
their number, that the Northern boroughs especially will re- 
member that if the Liberal party is to rule it is essential to send 
up men young enough for thorough political education ; that of all 
the advantages possessed by the landed interest, the greatest is that 
of providing the class which from boyhood to old age can devote 
itself exclusively to the work of administration ; that if Liberal 
principles are to prevail a Cabinet of men who are not landholders 
must be a possibility. We should be sorry to see a Government 
composed of any one class whatever, but at present the territorialists 
are the fixed datum, the rest, one man of genius excepted, mere 
addenda. 

It is difficult to overrate the change which this education of the 
millionaires must before many years produce in the North of Eng- 
land. Mr. Disraeli oace borrowed from Cobbett a fine passage 
in which he triel to call up the picture of what England was 
when in every county there stood at least one Chatsworth for the 
poor, in the shape of an abbey, owning a third of all the territory 
round. Within thirty years, if no great misfortune intervene, the 
North of England, half a century ago so wild and still so rough, 
will be studded from end to end with great houses, each owned by 
a man combining great wealth and thorough culture, each a depot 
of possible aid for every work of social improvement, each a centre 
from which light may be diffused in the narrow district around. 
The great houses of old were too few and raised too high, in- 
habited by men till very recently too crippled in means and too 
narrow in opinion to dare the social experiments which must pre- 
cede any great social change. ‘The new ones will be in addition to 
the old, smaller, more numerous, fuller of that sympathy for the 
mass which can spring only out of close relation to them, more 
penetrated, too, by that civilizing spirit which has in all ages been 
the attribute of great traders. Already the North does more for 
some arts, painting more especially, than all the agricultural dis- 
tricts combined; already it is waking up to the idea that cities 
should not be great congeries of houses, but entities with separate 
tone and institutions, with great public buildings and means of 
public pleasure, that Manchester and Leeds, Liverpool and Wolver- 
hampton, Sheflield and Birmingham may be centres of converging 
and yet various influences, may differ and resemble, as did Florence 
and Milan, Venice and Genoa in that great age of the Italian towns, 
which so naturally attracts men like the great manufacturers, 
When the great masters of Jabour are also men of the greatest 
culture, when the masses of wealth now being aggregated 
by industry are employed by men who can recognize that wealth 
is only a means, when the enormous strength of the North is ap- 
plied to art as it now is to industry, to refinement as it is now 
to education, to intellectual progress as it is now to simplification 
in machinery, we may yet see a scene in England such as has not 
been witnessed since civilization was crushed out in the Jonian 
cities, a scene in which art and luxury and refinement are found 
compatible with energetic freedom and the full con tent of those 
who work chiefly with their hands. 





THE KERS OR KERKS. 
(ILE pedigree of the Kers or Kerrs, though not stretching 
back farther than the fourteenth century, is a singularly com- 
plicate1 one. They are divided into two great clans, the Kers of 
Cessford, now represented through females by the Duke of Rox- 
burghe ; an the Kerrs of Fernihirst, represented in the lineal male 
line by the Marquis of Lothian. But the first peerage of Lothian 





obtained by the latter family was derive] from the heiress of a 
branch of the Cessford Kers, and the two families both inter- 

married and assassinated each other frequently during the middle 

ages. Together with the Scotts of Buccleuch and the Elliots, they 

may be taken as the representatives of the claus of the Scottish 

Border, who were better known than loved in the English northern 

counties. According to tradition the two familics of Cessford and 

Fernihirst were descended from two brothers of Anglo-Norman 
lineage who settled in the thirteenth century. Neither would 
yield precedence to the other, but according to Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, the Kerrs of Feraihirst proceed from the eller brother, 
because they carry the same arms with the Kerrs of England and 
France, without any difference of tincture or charge. But as the 
* brothers ” themselves are somewhat mythical personages, we may 
waive the point, and proceed to ascertained facts. It will be 
perhaps more convenient to follow first the fortuaes of the Kens of 
CESSFORD. 

The first distinct ancestor of this family isa Jomux Ker, * of the 
forest of Selkirk,” mentioned in two charters of the years 1357 and 
1358. By the former of these charters he has a grant of the 
lands and tenements in Auldtounburn, resigned by John de Cope- 
land, and which fomerly belonged to Adam de Rule. By the 
second there is a grant to him and his wife Mariot of part of the 
lands of Molla and Auldtounburn in the regality of Spronstoun, 
on the resignation of William de Blackdene. ‘There is a Henry 
Kerre mentioned in 1363, who is perhaps his son, and a Robert 
Ker of Auldtounburn, probably grandson of John, who on the 
20th of June, 1404, had a charter from Archibald, fourth Earl of 
Douglas, of the lands of Smelholme [Smailholm] an1 others, 
holding blench of the Earl. He certainly had two sons, the elder, 
Richard, having a charter as such from the same Earl of several lands 
in 1412, and dying without issue, and Andrew, the second son, of 
Auldtounburn, being served heir t» his brother in 1428. On the 20th 
of November, 1430, he had a charter of the barony of Prymside, on 
the resignation of Andrew Rule, and a confirmation of the sune from 
Archibald Douglas, * Duke of ‘Touraine,” in 1452. In 1159 he had 
charters of several lands in the regality of Spronstoun from the 
same nobleman, who designates him as ‘* his beloved kinsman,” and 
in 1446 of the barony of Cessrorp. He died before 1450, leaving 
three sons. The eldest son, Andrew, succeeded him in Cessford. 
On the 25th of July, 1450, he had a charter of the lands of 
Catiscleuch, in the barony of Herbertshive, forfeited by Sir Alex- 
ander Livingstone. The family seem still to have been attached to the 
House of Douglas, for in the same year, on the 12th of November, 
Andrew Ker was one of those who had asafe conduct to go with the 
Earl of Douglas to Rome, when that nobleman, finding his influence 
at Court waning, retired fora time from Scotland, and he had ano- 
ther safe-conduct together with the Earl on the 12th of May, 1451. 
On the 6th of February, 1452, he had a charter of the King’s lands 
of his barony of Auld Roxpuraue ; and he was one of the conserva- 
tors of a truce with the English in May, 1453, June, 1457, and Sep- 
tember, 1459. In July, 1466, he was eagaged in a daring outrage on 
the Royal person. Whilst James ILL., who had only just completed 
his fourteenth year, was sitting in his Exchequer Court in the palace 
of Linlithgow, Lord Boyd, accompanied by Lord Somerville, Andrew 
Hepburn of Hailes, and Andrew Ker of Cessford, violently invaded 
the Court, which was kept by the officers and attendants of the 
Chamberlain, Lord Livingstone, and laying hands on the King, 
compelled him to mount on horseback behind one of the Ex- 
chequer deputies, and to accompany them to Edinburgh. In the 
Parliament which was immediately held there a solemn farce was 
enacted, the poor boy King being made to declare publicly before 
the Estates that he came from Linlithgow of his own free will, 
and to secure the perpetrators of the outrage more elfectually an 
instrument was drawn up under the Great Seal (October 13), in 
which Boyd and his accomplices were formally pardoned, The 
Kers of Cessford seem to have been fortunate or skilful enough 
to enjoy successively the favour of the Douglases and the Boyds 
without suffering from the downfall of their patrons. On the 7th 
of January, 1465, Andrew Ker hal a grant of the wardship 
and marriage of Robert Mow, and diel about the year 1480. He 
was twice married, and by his first wife, a daughter of William 
Douglas of Cavers, had four sons and a daughter, Margaret, 
married first to Sir James Sandilands of Calder, and secondly to 
the third Earl of Errol. Walter Ker, the el lest son, was in 1471 
infeft by his grandfather, William Douglas, in the lands of Borth- 
wickshiels, and in 1471 had a charter of the lands of Cessford, 
untleslands, Auld Roxburghe, Auldtounburn, and Prymside, on 
the resignation of his father, to him and the heirs male of his body 
and those of his brothers in remainder, and he had a similar 





charter in May, 1481, including part of Smailholm and Huntles- 
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land, in the barony of Cavertoun, and on the 7th of August, 1484, 
of part of the lordship of Cavertoun, forfeited by Lord Boyd. 
In October of the latter year he was one of the commissioners 
for settling Border disputes with the English, and on the 3rd of 
August, 1488, had charters of the Castle, Castle-stead, place, and 
messuage of Roxburghe, and the right of patronage of the Hospital 
of Maison Dieu of Roxburghe. He was one of the commissioners 
to treat with the English in December, 1491, anda safe-conduct into 
England with other commissioners in July,1494. He hada charter 
of the Maison Dieu of Jedburgh in February, 1500, and on the 
25th of October, in the latter year, had a gift under the Privy Seal 
of the land and messuage of Richard Ruyerford, “ of that ilk,” to 
him and his grandson, Andrew Ker, son of his deceased son Sir 
Robert Ker of Cavertoun. He founded a chapel at Cavertoun for 
the repose of his own soul and that of his son Robert, and died 
about the 25th of November, 1501. Ile was twice married. Ilis 
second son by his first wife, Mark Ker of Dolphingstoun, was the 
ancestor of the Kers of Littledean, who, in 1805, unsuccessfully 
preferred a claim to the estates of the Duke of Roxburghe, as heirs 
male of the family, but in December, 1811, were recognized by 
the Court of Session as heirs male of the Kers of Cessford and 
Roxburghe. Walter Ker's daughter (Elizabeth) by his first mar- 
riage married first a Rutherford, and secondly Sir Walter Scott of 
Branksome. 

Sir Robert Ker, Walter Ker’s eldest son, had on the 18th of 
February, 1491, a charter of part of the barony of Haldene, in 
Roxburghshire, to be callel the barony of Lowstlaw. He 
was a favourite of James LY., his chief cupbearer, master of his 
artillery, and Warden of the Middle Marches. Having in this last 
capacity excited the hostility of some of the Borderers by what 
they considered excessive rigour, he was in the year 1500 attacked 
and slain by three Englishmen, Lilburn, Starhead, and the bastard 
Heron. This was in the reign of Henry VII. of England, by whom 
Lilburn was delivered to the Scots, while the other two made their 
escape. But King Henry, anxious to keep on good terms with 
Scotland, arrestel the brother of the murderer ILeron, and sent 
him in fetters to that country. After some years Lilburn diel in 
prison, and Starhead and his accomplice “stole forth from their 
concealment, and trusting that all would be forgotten wader the 
accession of a new monarch, began to walk more openly abroad.” 
But on the 30th of September, 1511, Andrew Ker, eldest son of 
the murdered man, having attained his majority, was served 
heir to his grandfather, and was not a man to let the death 
of his father go unrevenged. ‘Two of his vassals sought out 
Starhead’s residence during the night, though it was ninety 
miles from the Border, and breaking into the house mur- 
dered him, after which they sent his head to their master, 
who exposed it in the most conspicuous part of the capital, a pro- 
ceeding which not being checked or punished by James, added 
much to the ill feeling towards him growing up in the breast of 
Henry VIII, Andrew Ker was knighted, was one of those who 
in May, 1515, signed the letter to the King of France about in- 
cluding Scotland in the treaty with England,and in January, 1521, 
as Warden of the Middle Marches, was one of the commissioners to 
treat with the English, Ile adhered to the Douglases during the 
minority of James V., and was killed fighting on their side, 
in the unsuccessful attempt made by his brother-in-law Sir Walter 
Scott of Buccleuch to rescue James from their domination at Mel- 
rose, July 18, 1526. 

His death is said to have been much regretted by both sides, 
but it caused, as we have seen, a blood-feud between the Kers and 
the Scotts. By his wife, Agnes, daughter of Robert, second Lord 
Crichton of Sanquhar, he had two sons, Sir Walter, who succeeded 
him in the principal estates, and Mark Ker. ‘The latter entering 
into holy orders, was promoted in 1546 to the dignity of abbot of 
Newbottle, or Newnarrie, near Dalkeith, and at the Reforma- 
tion, in 1560, renouncing the Roman Catholic faith, held his bene- 
fice in commendam, being styled the Commendator of Newbattle. 
He had several grants of lands, as East and West Bernis, in the 
constabulary of Haddington, &c., was appointed one of the Ex- 
traordinary Lords of Session, April 28, 1559, and died in 1584. 
By his wife, Lady Helen Leslie, second daughter of George, fourth 
Earl of Rothes, he had several sons, the eldest of whom, Mark, was 
appointed Master of Requests in 1577, was confirmed ia the Com- 
mendatorship of Newbattle, aud in 1584 succeedel his father as 
an Extraordinary Lord of Session. On the 28th of July, 1587, the 
lands of Newbattle were erecte1 into a barony for him with the 
title of Baron, and on the 15th of October, 1591, he had a charter 
of the baronies of Prestongrange and Newbattle, erected into the 
lordship of Newbattle, with the title of a Lord of Parliament. He 
had, in Jaauary, 1599, charters of the o‘lices of Justiciary and 





Bailiary in the regality of Stow and Wedale of the lands of 
Cribbilaw, April 17, 1599, and of the ecclesiastical lands of Ker- 
ingtoun, April, 1601. On the 10th of February, 1696, he wag 
raised to the title of EArt or LoTuran, to him and the heirs male 
of his body, and died April 8, 1609. Tlis eldest son, Robert, 
succeeded him as second Earl of Lothian, and was served heir to 
him in his property in the counties of Edinburgh, Fife, Hadding- 
ton, Lanark, Linlithgow, Peebles, and Stirling. Having no male 
issue, he made over his estates and titles, with the King’s appro- 
bation, to his eldest daughter, Lady Anne, and the heirs of her 
body, and she accordingly succeeded thereto at his death, July 15, 
1624. His next brother, Sir William Ker of Blackhope, on that 
event assumed the title of Earl of Lothian, but was debarred 
from using it by the Lords of Council in March, 1632. Anne 
Countess of Lothian married William, eldest son of Robert Ker 
(of Fernihirst), first Earl of Ancrum, and thus carried the title of 
Lothian into the House of Fernihirst, of which we shall speak 
present ly. 

Ilaving traced this younger brauch of the Kers of Cessford 
thus far, we now return to the elder son of Sir Andrew Ker 
of Cessford, Sir Walter Ker of Cessford. Sir Walter had in 
1564 a charter of lands belonging to the Friars Minorites in Rox- 
burghshire, he having espoused the cause of the Reformation, and 
on November 6, 1570, of lands in Newbattle. Having married 
Isabel, daughter of Sir Andrew Ker of Fernihirst, he joined with 
that Border chief in the nocturnal encounter in October, 1552, in 
which Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch fell; which seems to have 
been looked upon in the light of a cruel murder, and for which the 
two Kers obtained a formal letter of remission under the Great Seal. 
However, Sir Walter of Cessford took the opposite side to the 
Fernihirst family in the civil wars of Mary’s time, entered into 
the association for the support of King James in 1567, and died 
in 1584 0r 1585. His eldest son, Andrew, dying before him, he 
was succeeded by his second, William, who in August, 1587, had 
charters to himself and his second son Mark of the barony of 
Ormistoun, and of Maxtoun in January, 1592, He had also a 
charter of the barony of Erneheuch, July 20, 1595, and died in 
February, 1600. Sir Mark Ker, his second son, died without issue, 
leaving the barony of Ormistoun to lis elder brother, Sir Robert 
Ker of Cessford. William Ker’s eldest daughter, Mary, married 
Lord Walter Scott, of Buccleuch, and so terminated the blood-feud, 
Ilis second daughter, Margaret Ker, marriel Sir James Bellenden 
of Broughton, and was mother of the first Lord Bellenden. Sir 
Robert Ker, who succeeded as heal of the House of Cessford, 
made his first public appearance in 1585, when he joinel the 
banished lords in their successful attempt to drive Stewart, Earl of 
Arran, from the King’s person. Ile was concerned in 1590 in the 
nourder of William Ker of Ancrum, when the disputes between 
the families of Cessford and Fernihirst respecting seniority ram 
high, and obtained a remission for this murder under the Great 
Seal, November 18, 1591. Le was Warden of the Scotch Borde, 
and according to the English Warden at the same time, Sir Robevt 
Cary, was a brave, active young man. In 1597, in consequence of 
his neglect of an agreement made by commissioners on both sides 
for the mutual delivery of prisoners, Sir Robert Ker surrendered 
himself to Cary, who courteously entertained him for some time, 
and then, by order of the Queen, delivered him to the custody of 
the Archbishop of York, who wrote to the ‘Treasurer, “ I under- 
stand the gentleman is wise and valiant, but somewhat haughty 
and resolute.” Ie was soon released, and in the end of December, 
1599, was created Lord Roxburghe. He had charters of Halyden, 
&e., the 3rd of August, 1602, and of the town of Kelso and barony 
of Sproustoun on the 5th of the same month. Ie accompanied 
King James to England in 1603, and was one of the commissioners 
for a union with that country in July, 1604. Ie was created 
Earl of Roxburghe, Lord Ker of Cessford and Cavertoun, to him 
and his heirs male, September 18, 1616. 








THE FALL OF GENERAL BUTLER. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, January 14, 1865. 

Tue event foreshadowed in my letter of December 31 has taken 
place. General Butler has beeu relieved of command, and ordered 
to report to the War Departinent at Lowell, Massachuset s, his 
place of residence. ‘The order is of the same nature as that by 
which General M’Clellan was relieved soon after the battle of * 
Antietam. He was ordered to report at ‘Trenton, New Jersey, 
which was his place of residence. ‘The stepindicated a great con- 
fidence on the part of the Government of a very sure position,— 
not of a very sure tenure of office, for that under our constitution is 
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a matter of course for four years to come, but of a sure hold upon 
the confidence of the people. Six months ago General Butler 
would have been relieved only in the very last extremity. The people 
trust him so implicitly, they so admire his sagacity and decision, 
they believe him so heartily in earnest in the cause both of the Re- 
public and of freedom, that an administration which felt the sup- 
port of any one man to be material to its stability or its effective 
working might well have shrunk from casting down such a buttress. 
But sometimes a step taken with apprehension, or even with dread, 

ves to be of no particular moment. The anticipated shock 
is not felt. Soitis in this case. The news caused no sensation 
except a slight surprise, the usual curiosity as to why and where- 
fore, aud the ‘“ too-bad” protest, very moderately urged, of the 
General’s personal friends and admirers. ‘This, however, indicates 
only the confidence of the people that the President and his 
Lieutenant-General will do only that which is best for the country, 
and the feeling that to this object all private interests and feelings 
and all personal ambition must give way without a murmur. 
General Butler has lost none of the confidence or the admiration 
which his previous career won from his fellow-citizens. Whether 
he was in fault at Wilmington or not, they do not in general 
profess to have an opinion. They leave that question to the military 
tribunals. But it was not by military success that General Butler 
attained his eminence, and his loss of military prestige does him 
very little harm with the people. ‘The forces which he wielded, which 
he has always wielded, were moral forces. His very use of material 
force, when he has use] it, has had rather a moral than a strictly 
military effect. Before the war broke out, when in fact secession 
was little more than threatened, when the leaders of the projected 
insurrection were counting upon such a support in the Free States 
as would make the Government entirely powerless, and in fact 
seat them in Washington, and when some, nay, many, Northern men 
were justifying this expectation, General Butler at once and for ever 
turned his back upon his old political associates, declared that for 
him country was above party, and holding no parley with treason 
in any shape, would have seized and hanged out of hand the very 
men with whom a few months before he had been sitting in coun- 
cil. He saw first of all our public men that the secessionists meant 
either success peacefully or war to the utmost, and while we were all 
dallying and uncertain demanded prompt and vigorousmeasures. He 
saw that when the 6th Massachusetts Regiment, the advanced detach- 
ment of his command—he a mere civilian general—was fired upon 
by the mob in Baltimore, the same mob would take measures 
to cut him off from the capital, and how they would do it, and 
while every one else was wondering what would come next he had 
devised and carried out a plan which saved both Washington 
and Maryland. It was he who, while other generals, with 
the approbation of the Government and the people, were re- 
turning to slaveholders outside of our lines slaves who had 
fled within them, and whom they had the face to come and 
ask for (our memory of the absurdity now makes us laugh), 
saw the folly and the wrong of such action, and who, by pro- 
nouncing the slave as being able to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy ‘contraband of war,’ presented an argument against his 
return to the bondage from which he had escaped which the most 
ingenious pro-slavery quibbler could not set aside. Since that 
time, taking the ground that the rebellion had freed us from the 
“filthy bargain” to which we were compelled in the constitution, 
and which, while it held, he was for fulfilling to the letter, he has 
not wavered in his devotion to the cause of universal freedom. 
Europe, remembering him chiefly by the petty incident of the New 
Orleans ‘* woman order,” may have forgotten all this. But we 
have not,—we never can forget it. Such aman may be sent into 
retirement, he cannot be consigned to obscurity. 

It is directly asserted, and it is quite possible, that the Wil- 
mington affair is only the occasion, and not the cause of General 
Butler’s removal. But from what I know of General Grant, who 
shoulders the whole responsibility of this step, I am inclined to 
think we are to find the all-sufficient reasons for it in the fatal 
delay caused by the experiment, 7. ¢., the gunpowder-boat, and in 
the fact that General Butler went with the expedition, although he 
was not ordered or expected to do so, which incidents of the affair 
the Liecutenant-General mentions with pointed though reserved 
disapproval in the correspondence upon the subject which is given 
to the publie this morning. General Grant is intolerant of all 
fussing and “ pottering,” and he demands above all things prompt- 
ness and directness of action, and while within certain prescribed 
limits he gives his subordinates a large discretion as to the manner 
in which they will make the movements which he directs, he suffers 
no passage of those limits unless the event shows it to have 
been absolutely necessary to the attainment of the end indicated. 





His confidence in Sherman is unquestioning, and him he only 
tells what he wishes to be done, and ina general way how; but 
I believe that he would relieve Sherman himself if he had 
caused a delay like that in this Wilmington expedition for the 
sake of a pet experiment, and had gone himself when he was not 
ordered to go and the event had not justified his action, As to 
General Butler, in any case now comes the supreme test of his 
character. Will he, though disgrace1, still be heartily loyal to the 
Republic and to freedom? If ay, he may be yet more eminent 
in his retirement than he was when in command. I believe that 
he will be true. But there are men, though few, and some of them 
Massachusetts men, too, who say that they believe him capable, 
should an opportunity offer, of re-appearing as a revolutionary 
leader for the overthrow of the Government which has dashed 
the hopes of his personal ambition. His farewell order to his 
troops is called by the Triune “ courageous, truthful, dignified, 
and modest.” Perhaps it is all these. But it is also certainly 
strained and artificial, and only falls short of magniloquence. ‘lhe 
paragraph addressed to the negro troops is particularly inappro- 
priate. It should have been as simple as possible, but, on the 
contrary, it mounts into metaphor. ‘Think of telling poor Cuffee 
that he has ‘‘ unlocked the gates of prejudice with his bayonet !” 
I notice this order because General Butler's usual style is simple, 
strong, and to the purpose, and because I have some hopes that my 
readers may remember what I now say about it in a reference 
which I propose to make to it hereafter. 

Rumours of peace embassies and negotiations now occupy to a 
certain degree the public attention here, and judging by the past 
they will receive much more consideration than is due to them in 
Europe. Mr. Blair, an old gentleman of respectability and long ex- 
perience as a politician, thinks that he can do or say something in 
Richmond which will bring about a cessation of hostilities. Briefly, 
if he can induce the insurgents to lay down their arms he can do this 
something, but if not, then this physician also is “in wain.” It is 
possible that pressed as the Confederate States find themselves with- 
out, and with an outspoken faction within which threatens the de- 
position of Mr. Davis and the setting up of General Lee as military 
dictator in his stead (which the articles from the Richmond papers 
that will reach you by this steamer will show you is the present con- 
dition of affairs within the Confederate lines), the people and many 
of the leading men of those States, except South Carolina, might 
be willing to return to what they call the “ political partnership ” 
on being treated with as the representatives of independent sove- 
reignties. ‘There are indications of the existence of this feeling, 
and the representatives of Mr, Davis’s Government denounce those 
who show it without measure, although according to their own 
theory, which, monstrous and ridiculous as it is, they cannot dis- 
pute, Georgia, or North Carolina, or Tennessee, has as perfect a 
right to leave the Confederacy as it had to leave the Union. But 
this point of distinct sovereignty is just the one which will not be 
conceded, directly or by implication. As to the leading men in 
Mr. Davis's Government and the “ fire-eating” slaveholders, do 
not expect ever to see them yield. ‘They have the true Satanic 
spirit, and will rule in hell rather than serve in heaven. Peace 


will not come until these men are no longer able to make war. 
A YANKEE. 


THE HIDDEN WISDOM OF CIIRIST. 
To rue Eprror or tie “ Specrator.” 
Abbey Lodge, January 2%, 1865. 
Str,—In reply to the question raised by “ A. Z.” in the last number 
of the Spectator, allow me briefly to state that the principal object 
of my work is to prove the perfect harmony between the private 
and the public preaching of Christ. Having established the fact 
that our Lord manifested Himself far more plainly to Lis disciples 
than to the world, I have sketched out a new synthesis of the Gos- 
pels, and tried to prove that for obvious reasous the first Apostolic 
Gospel record of Matthew did not contain all, if any, of Christ's 
secret sayings ; that the principles of these were first proclaimed by 
Paul, whose Gospel was therefore ‘ another’ and yet ‘ not another ;? 
that Luke in his Gospel ingrafted the hidden wisdom of Christ on 
Matthew's Gospel ; that Peter’s interpreter, Mark, recorded an epi- 
tome of Peter’s preaching at Rome in his original Gospel, partly 
transinitted to us in the so-called Clementines, defining the inter- 
mediate position which Peter himself had taken, and that John 
recorded, possibly even during the days of Christ in the flesh, the 
actual words in which his Divine Master had secretly confided to 
His disciples the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. We possess 
therefore the private as well as the public teaching of Christ, and 
the development in the Gospels can be traced not to a development 
of doctrine, but to the gradual proclamation of the mysteries of 
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Christ. The seed of the Word was sown by the Son of Man ; that 
seed, that Word, had first to die before it could grow up to fruition, 
for ‘one soweth and another reapeth.’ Then the hidden treasure 
was gradually brought to light,—* first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear.’ Thus the Gospels of the eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the Word gradually saw the light of day, and the 
stone which the builders refused was set in motion which is to 
smite the image, to become a great mountain, and to fill the whole 
earth.—Yours sincerely, ERNEst DE BuNsEN. 


BOOKS. 
—_—_»~— 
SHAKESPEARE IN GERMANY.* 

THERE is a fascination in tracing the history of those greatest of 
all works of human thought which have survived in spite of the 
apparent indifference of their authors to the ordinary precautions 
for securing their perfection of form and preserving them from 
neglect, which belongs to the history of no work of art that has 
been fully appreciated and valued from its first conception. Only 
when words have ceased to be words, and become as it were en- 
dowed with a personal life and strength of their own,—with hands 
and feet, as Luther said,—has it been possible to sow them broad- 
cast in this way without any security for their safety, and yet 
with good confidence that they will look after themselves and 
assert their own power over human nature. It was so in the 
case of Homer, it was so in the far higher instance which 
is furnished us by the Gospel of Christ’s words and actions, and 
in a great measure it has also been so with the works of Shakes- 
peare. It is the chief interest of this curious and valuable book, 
—to those at least who are not Shakespeare antiquarians—that it 
shows us how powerfully his plays must have affected the illi- 
terate minds of the first companies of English actors to whom 
they were known. They were imported without the name of 
their author by strolling English comedians into Germany almost 
as they fell from his pen, rendered—often of course losing almost 
all their power, but still retaining their leading ideas, though 
in a blanched form, and probably retaining also their traditional 
influence on the memory and manner of the actors—into German, 
and acted in Germany for at Jeast a century and a half before 
their author became known there, and the true text of these great 
creations was restored, 

Mr. Cohn has proved in this curious book, first, that English 
actors, some of them connected with Shakespeare’s own theatre 
(the Globe), and who must have been familiar with his plays, 
acted on the Continent and at various Courts in Germany, not 
only during Shakespeare’s lifetime, but at least thirty-six years 
before his death,—in other words, when he was in the prime of 
his youth and power; and next, that the plays which they acted 
there were often Shakespeare’s own; and when really of German 
origin usually recast into Shakespeare’s models, and often in- 
debted to him for whole scenes. 

In Heywood’s Apology for Actors mention is made of a com- 
pany of English actors engaged by Frederick II. of Denmark at 
the recommendation of the Earl of Leicester, and by the King of 
Denmark further recommended to the Duke of Brunswick and 
Landgrave of Hesse. As this King of Denmark died in 1588, it 
follows that the transaction must have happened before that 
date. Mr. Colin has discovered at Dresden among the archives 
of the Saxon Court in 1586 letters and decrees providing for five 
English comedians by name, with the signatures (in German 
handwriting) of the five Englishmen, two of these being George 
Bryan and Thomas Pope, whom Mr. Colin believes, with appa- 
rently very good reason, to be the actors of that name who stood 
in intimate relations with Shakespeare, and one of whom, Pope, 
was one of the first to act Shakespeare’s clowns before an English 
audience. ‘These actors were not a very intellectual class of beings, 
and do not seem to have been above harlequinade. The Elector 
of Saxony writes personally to the King of Denmark on the 15th 
October, 1586, to thank him for sending him the English “ in- 
strumeutalists,” as he calls the actors (who appear to have done 
at Court as much in the way of fiddling and athletic feats as of 
acting proper) in his ‘one-horse carriage” all the way to 
Dresden, and in a subsequent decree, after explaining his wish 
that the English actors should always be ready at once to amuse 
him “ with their fiddles and instruments,” and “to entertain us 
also with their art in leaping and other graceful things which 
they have learnt,” he promises them 500 thalers a year, “ paid 











‘ * Shakespeare in Germany in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth,Centuries. An account of 
English Actors in Germany and the Netherlands, and of the plays performed by them 
during the same period. By Albert Cobn. With two plates of fac-similes. London: 


Asher and Co, 1805. 


quarterly,” besides “one coat to each,” forty thalers for 
house-rent, free table at Court, and free conveyance, go 
long as their engagement lasts. These particular actors seem 
to have returned in that year or the following to England, 
but Mr. Cohn traces successive bunds of English comedians at 
this and other little German Courts far into tie middle of the 
seventeenth century, and gives us the most convincing proof of 
the degree in which the Shakespearian pieces acted in the London 
theatres had contributed to their stock in trade. Shakespeare, 
whose name is never found in German literary authors till the 
year 1682, who as late as 1740 was spoken of by a learned man 
like Bodmer with dim and doubtful knowledge as ‘‘ Saspar,” was 
in all probability acted on the German stage as early as 1600, 
and certainly a little later. For instance, Uke Merchant of Venice 
(certainly Shakespeare’s) was acted at Halle in 1611. In 1626 at 
Dresden Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, Hamlet Prince of Den- 
mark, and King Lear were all played before the Court by the 
English actors; the comedy of the Clowns in /idsummer Night's 
Dream was acted in Germany before 1636, and in its perfect form 
of Pyramus and Thisbe in 1659; The Vaming of the Shrew probably 
in 1658, certainly in 1672; and others, such as The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and perhaps (thongh 
this is doubtful enough) Much Ado About Nothing and The 
Tempest, seem to have directly influenced the composition of 
German dramas on the same or allied subjects. Thus had 
Shakespeare’s genius penetrated the German stage and, as Mr 
Colin clearly shows us, in many importajt respects raised the 
conceptions of dramatic art in Germany a century before 
the name of Shakespeare became known there or his true 
genius appreciated by Lessing and Goethe. Mr. Cohn has 
accumulated the most ample evidence that English comedians 
were the real instructors of the Germans in the art of acting, and 
that they were prized far above the German companies of actors 
as late as the middle of the seventeenth century. And though 
he has not been able to preserve for us any of the earliest German 
versions of Shakespeare’s plays,—tlat of Jlamle¢ being no older 
than 1781, though then taken from a text of 1710, and that of 
Romeo and Juliet of uncertain date,—he has given us most of the 
text of two curious old German plays of Jacob Ayser'’s written 
about 1595, containing respectively the most remarkable features 
in the plots of The Tempest and of Much ddo About Nothing; one 
acted about the year 1600 containing the plot of The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona; a Titus Andronicus of the year 1600 taken from 
the old play of that name, not from Shakespeare’s,—as well as 
the earliest extant German versions above referred to of Hamlet 
and Romeo and Juliet, long extracts from the German form of 
The Taming of the Shrew and a play closely following the plot 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

We must pass by the original German plays, only noting that 
they are genuine curiosities of their kind, to say a few words on 
the two German versions, or rgther faint and garbled recollec- 
tions of Shakespeare,—the Hamlet and the Homeo and Juliet 
which this volume contains, The German /amle¢ must in all 
probability have branched off from Shakespeare’s play before the 
quarto edition of 1603. As in that edition, the Polonius of our 
later play is called Corambus, and though in one or two trifling 
instances this German text is a litile nearer to the text of 1623, in 
the majority of cases where it approaches either text at all (com- 
paratively few) it is no doubt nearer to the old quarto of 1603. 
It seems more than likely that it was based upon a cruder form 
of Shakespeare’s play than any now extant, which might, however, 
well have contained passages omitted in the edition of 1603, 
and afterwards restored and amplified in the later recasts of this 
great play. Anyhow the German text omits all the finer 
elements of the play, ignores literally every syllable of medita- 
tive poetry, remembers only a few jokes here and there with the 
slightest approach to fidelity, paints no one but Corambus 
(Polonius), (whom it exaggerates almost into a court fool), with 
any approach to Shakespeare’s intellectual conception, retains 
nevertheless the central notion of the play, /Zamlet’s inability 
to act out his own resolve, and yet curiously enough prefixes 
a prologue of considerable poetical merit, and written in a far 
higher key than any part of the play, of which the idea is the 
great retribution to fall on the King and Queen’s crimes, but in 
which Hamlet himself is entirely ignored. 

Mr. Cohn thinks that this prologue shows clear traces of trans- 
lation from the English, and he finds in it various analogies to 
Shakespearian expressions, especially those used in the witch 
scenes of Macbeth. Shakespeare was not much given to prologues, 
and in the short one to Romeo aud Juliet purposely makes light of 





them. But this one is not so much a prologue as an imaginative 
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foreshadowing of the Nemesis which is to follow the great crime. 
A stronger objection perhaps is that it puts forward this retribu- 
tion as the true subject of the play, instead of the strain on Ham- 
let’s irresolute will and the moody fever of intellect caused by the 
demand of the ghost that he should avenge him. No doubt 


the mischief of the crime and its Nemesis could have been con- 
ceived. is mind is the shell which deals out far more destruc- 
tion because it lies still so long before bursting; and the spec- 
tacle of the evil wrought by his incidental murders of Polonius, 
of Rosencranz and Guildenstern, and virtually of Ophelia, before 


Shakespeare’s real subject was the peculiar nature which starts | the King, Queen, and Laertes, as well as Hamlet himself, fall vie- 


back like a strained bow from decisive action, and which is 
intellectually intoxicated rather than practically stimulated by 
the pressure of imaginative motives to action. Hamlet can act 
only by lying in wait for a favourable side-wind of impulse. 
If he has his mind wide open he is too much occupied in 
considering, to have any spare force for resolve. That, no doubt, 
is Shakespeare’s true subject, and though every soliloquy 
and almost every expressive word of Hamlet's are left out 
of the German players’ version, yet this impress has. still 
been left clearly traced on the play, and was probably still 
more sharply engraved on its acted form. The expedient of 
feigning madness in order to gain time, the further expedient 
of experimenting on the King with an acted murder, the 
excuse made by Hamlet when that experiment has succeeded 
for not putting him to death though he has an admirable oppor- 
tunity, the relief it evidently is to him to get sent away to Eng- 
land, and the half-accidental character of the final catastrophe, 
are all clearly marked in this miserable German version, as is also 
the deep intellectual excitement which chooses to feign madness 
as the most natural veil for the cynical and reckless humour 
which rises continually to Hamlet’s lips. One of the few cases in 
which a distinct trace of Hamlet’s own words is preserved is 
where he telis Ophelia to go into a nunnery, reproaching her 
with the vanity and inconstancy of woman, and, again, where 
he wishes the King good-bye and insists on calling him ‘‘ good 
mother,” on the ground that “ man and wife are one flesh,”—both 
cases of reckless irony ; also, every sign of irresolution in action, 
though none of his musings over it, is carefully preserved. It 
may be asked, then, is it possible that the following kind of 
prologue could have expressed what Shakespeare would have 
said, if he had said anything, of his own play? We append the 
translation, by no means worthy of the original, by Miss Georgina 
Archer :— 
“Dre Nacut von oben. | “Nigut, from above. 
“Ich bin die dunkle Nacht, die “Iam the sable Night, all feel in 
alles schlafend macht, | sleep my might, 
Ich bin des Morpheus Weib, der Of Morpheus I'm the wife, in 
Laster Zeitvertreib, | vicious pleasures rife ; 
Ich bin der Diebe Schutz, und der | I’m guardian of the thief, I bring 
Verliebten Trutz, to love relief, 
Ich bin die dunkle Nacht, und hab Iam the sable Night, who have it 
in meiner Macht, | in my might 
Die Bosheit auszuiiben, die Mens-| All wickedness to do, and cause 
chen zu betriiben, | mankind to rue. 
Mein Mantel decket zu der Huren | Concealed my veil shall keep the 
Schand’ und Ruh’, harlot’s shame and sleep. 
Eh’ Phébus noch wird prangen, | Ere Phoebus lights the sky, I have 
will ich ein Spiel anfangen ; | agame to try. 
Ihr Kinder meiner Brust, ihr Téch- | Ye children of my breast, daughters 
ter meiner Lust, of lust confessed 
Ihr Furien, auf, auf, hervor und| Ye furies, up, arise, come forth and 
last euch sehen, shew your face, 
Kommt, héret fleifsig zu, was kur- | Come listen all to me what shortly 
zens soll geschehen. shall take place. 


“ ALECTO. “ ALECTO. 
“Was sagt die dunkle Nacht, die | “ What saith the sable Night, the 

Konigin der Stille, Queen of sleep and rest ? 

Was giebt sie Neues an, was ist ihr | What is her wish and will, what 

Lust und Wille? thoughts do move her breast ? 

“ MAGERA, “ MEGA. 

“Aus Acherons finstrer Héhle komm | “ From Acheron’s dark pit, Megera 
ich Miigera her I, appear, 

Von dir, du Ungliicksfrau, zu héren| From thee, ill-omened hag, thy 
dein Begehr. wishes now to hear, 

“ THISIPHONE. * 'THISIPHONE. 

“Und ich Thisiphone, was hast duj “And I, Thisiphone, say on what 
vor, sag an, is thy plan, 

Du schwarze Heeate, ob ich dir die-| Hecate, thou dark one, say, Vl 
nen kan ?” serve thee if I can.” 

Night goes on to explain that she is preparing general ruin 
as the result of the King’s and Queen’s act, and solicits the aid 
of the three Furies in the vengeance to follow. 

We do not, however, think such a prologue in fact inconsistent 
with the conception of Shakespeare. His characters were so 
great chiefly because they grew up in his mind as secondary to 
the action. We doubt if he ever once invented an action for the 
sake of the character, if all his greatest conceptions—even Hamlet 
himself—were not the result of working out the fullest imagina- 
tive expression of a great action. No instrument better than 





tims at the end, greatly enhances the awfulness of the retribu- 
tion. We do not think it impossible that this curious prologue 
is the rendering of something really written by Shakespeare. 

But at all events it is quite clear that the leading ideas of 
Shakespeare had fastened themselves so strongly on the minds 
of those who acted him, that they were retained long after the 
poetry and language of Shakespeare had been wholly lost. It is 
the same in the German Romeo and Juliet. The Nurse indeed is 
too purely English to be intelligible to a German mind, and she 
is a mere name. But the conception of Juliet’s forward, passion- 
ate love remains, after all the beauty of it is gone. It is a curious 
sight to see these dry skeletons of Shakespeare's ideas wrapped 
up in a German dress, destitute of all the attractions of his style 
and poetry, still retaining for a hundred years at least their 
hold on the German stage, and marking the track of his genius , 
—as all footsteps are marked,—by sharply-defined vacancies. 

THE GROTESQUE IN ART.* 

Mr. Wricur has made a very readable but not a very exhaustive 
book. He avoids, as he admits, the philosophy of his subject, 
touches only on Egyptian, Romau, Grecian, French, English, and 
German art, leaving that rich mine, the grotesquerie of Asia, 
entirely unworked, and limits his account in each case a little 
too strictly to the palmy days of the satirical literature. The 
grotesque sculpture of the middle ages, the story-books of 
the fificenth century, the jest-books which grew out of them, the 
satire of the sixteenth, and comedy of the seventeenth centuries 
are pretty fully deseribed, but neither their growth nor their 
decadence are well marked, and we miss all through a certain 
completeness of detail essential to a magnum opus such as Mr. 
Wright could contribute to literature, and such as we hoped when 
this book was announced to fiud he had prepared. Mr. Wright 
is always tempted to diverge into a history of the purely comic, 
and though his discursiveness is charming to those who read his 
works for amusement only, it somewhat impairs their value. It 
is pleasant to hear him gossip of the great German caricatures 
and the French fabliaux, of troubadours and jesters, diablerie 
and the dramatists of the sixteenth century, but men indefinitely 
his inferiors in the learning of the subject can treat those topics 
almost equally well. We are conscious as we read of a recurring 
wish that the author would confine the stream of his knowledge 
to some one channel, give us, for example, an exhaustive mono- 
graph on that strange phenomenon in the human mind the growth 
in all countries of the grotesque, its decadence in parts of Europe, 
its permanence under every form of Asiatic civilization save the 
Mahommedan. How happens it that an Arab, by nature most 
satirical of mortals, has lost the taste for the grotesque or ceased 
to indulge it, while a Chinese carpenter will make of an old root 
a figure that would have made a medieval sculptor shake with 
admiring laughter, and a Japanese draughtsmah will sketch in a 
few minutes a scene which at the hundredth view excites the same 
irrestrainable guffaw ? 

It is hard, perhaps impossible, to define in words the limits of 
the grotesque, for the art glides on one side almost imperceptibly 
into caricature, and on the other into broadly comic humour, but 
grotesquerie is in itself neither humour nor caricature, but some- 
thing apart and individual, with a life and a history of its own. 
The first quality of caricature is exaggeration, that of the gro- 
tesque seems to be incongruity, and while caricature must always 
be real, have some reference of some sort to the facts of life, 
the grotesque may be born wholly of the imagination, The 
figure of a monk with lolling tongue and leering eyes is in 
itself only a caricature, the exaggeration of a reality, but place 
that figure as stone supporter of a capital in a church and it be- 
comes a grotesque, the situation adding the necessary incon- 
gruity. So, too, Gustave Doré's tormenting demons in his edition 
of Dante are not caricatures, but grotesques, for they are sketched 
from nothing on tie earth or beneath the earth, but are the 
result of combinations designed by the imagination alone. One 
conceives very readily why man, when once be began to observe 
carefully, to perceive that everything was not fixed for him by 
an external law, should begin to express Latred, or a perception 
of oddity, or a mere love of fun, or to awake his own capacity 








Hamlet’s great, imaginative, irresolute, and dilatory mind for 
protracting the anguish and yet multiplying a thousand-fold 
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of laughter by exaggerating the feature or the action which 
struck more especially his fancy, but what tempted him to 
depict things beyond the range of his observation, monsters 
he never saw, combinations at variance with the facts of 
the physical world, scenes of diablerie which always sug- 
gest the thought that monkeys have drawn them to express 
their abhorrence of men, but being beasts are perpetually con- 
fusing human and animal characteristics, giving tails to women, 
hoofs to athletes, bats’ wings to flying demons, and horns to 
everything with a head? What is the emotion gratified by the 
Chinaman’s monstrous idols of pottery, with their secret meaning 
that man is an outgrowth of his own stomach, or Callot’s and 
Breughel’s marvellous representations of demons,—there is a 
devil of Breughel’s embodied in a snail in this book which one 
may study for an hour,—or the wild combinations of skeleton and 
monkey in which France even now delights? What provoked a 
medieval monk to place drunken monks, or lascivious monks, or 
monks swollen out by gluttony as supporters for ever of cathe- 
dral architraves, or to carve mocking faces upon the arms of 
stalls in a Christian church? Is the grotesque the concrete ex- 
pression of the latent rebellion in man against the orderliness of 
nature, of his thirst for a momentary saturnalia among the 
elements, for combinations which shall no¢ be natural, lines which 
shall no¢ be beautiful, effect which shall have zo relation to 
cause? Is there in our hearts a secret weariness of that 
glorious harmony which nature left to herself never fails 
to preserve, an unconscious desire to see those laws con- 
fused and disregarded, to break up that ‘oppressive perfectness 
of detuil, that wearisome relation among the parts and to the 
whole, that tedious proportion of means to ends, that everlasting 
fitness of things which inquiry, as it extends over new fields, 
does but elucidate more completely ? Is the grotesque, the true 
grotesque as apart from the merely extravagant, a natural 
development of the emotions which produce art, or the result of 
a disease,—a limb or a wen, a branch or a fungus, a vein in the 
marble or only a crack which we mistake for one? We in- 
cline to think it is a development, but only because the rebellion 
of which it is the expression is natural,—because there is, to use 
an intelligible illustration, a Rabelais hidden under almost 
every man’s skin. The evidence, however, is singularly con- 
flicting. Nations generally seem, as they advance in civilization, 
to lose something of their appreciation of the grotesque, but 
it re-appears strongly in their highest castes, possibly because 
of the hunger dlas¢es societies feel for new emotions, and it lives 
still very strongly in Germany, though losing there its old and 
we think essential element of horror. The Nuremburg carvers 
turn out animal combinations which are in all but that 
quality true grotesques. The appreciation of children is not a 
proof of healthiness in grotesquerie, for they appreciate without 
understanding, and are, we suspect, pleased not because they 
admire, say, the monstrous mask, but because the sight titillates 
them with the feeling which of all others they love, that of acquir- 
ing additional experience. On the other hand, the liking of the 
lazy and the luxurious for the grotesque as shown in the taste 
for monstrosities in china, the fondness for it exhibited by races 
like the Chinese with a stereotyped civilization, the tendency of 
its greatest masters towards lunacy, aud the gravitation of the 
art in all countries towards indecency, as if the mind felt that it 
was at war with the instinctive as well as the conventional laws, 
all suggest disease. The final verdict will be different with 
every different temperament, and meanwhile we suggest the 
composite one, that the taste for the grotesque as apart from 
the humorous is a product of the latent rebelliousness of men 
against the harmony they usually delight in, but which occasion- 
ally wearies them. 

The modes adopted by different races to express the grotesque 
are curious, and deserve to be studied more fully than they have 
ever been, though there are certain main ideas, such as excessive 
distortion of the human face and frame, confusing the human and 
the animal emotions, attitudes, and ways, and the combination of 
the human, animal, and reptile attributes into beings invested with 
supernatural power, which seem common to all mankind and all 
ages. Representations of animals playing the part of men, of 
beings compounded of men, monkeys, and bats exist in the cham- 
bers of the Egyptian temples and on the Etrurian pottery just as 
they exist now in Gustave Doré’s pictures. There are, however, 
differences. If a Chinaman sees an odd bit of wood his instinct is 
to make that wood a grotesque mask ; a German would probably 
carve a fox’s head with a human wink ; a Frenchman, a leering 
Satan; and an Englishman would either produce an animal 
or a political caricature, grotesquerie being with him by no 
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means an instinctive impulse. As a rule the tendency in each 
race is to choose as its subject something in which it does not 
greatly believe yet slightly fears, latent hate being a strong im. 
pelling motive of grotesquerie. ‘thus the Roman and the Greek 
alike placed their deities in ridiculous postures, or muddled up 
gods and men in ludicrous combination, the builder of the middle 
ages struck at the priests and Biblical personages, the German 
who for ages feared demons and witches invented impossible 
forms to express his horror, and the Frenchman at all times struck 
at Satan andhis imps. The Englishman, as we have said, has no 
instinctive love for this form of expression,—never, for example, 
established a carnival, which is essentially the expression of the 
grotesque in action, has perhaps in the moral as in the political world 
less latent dislike of legality than the man of any other family. 
When heindulges the taste, however, it is usually in an expression of 
the same current of feeling, the mixed disbelief and fear which used 
to shine out in the grotesqueries of Guy Faux Day. The ridicule 
of the devil and his imps never penetrated England, demonism 
never having had any hold upon the masses, and the grotesque 
ideas obtainable from animal life have never originated here, 
We have no native master of the grotesque, none of the rank of 
Callot, Breughel, Fuseli, or Gustave Doré, and the classes 
which care for its expression have sought their supply from 
other countries. Caricature is an English art, but grotesquerie 
seems scarcely to have an affinity for the soil, a result, it may 
be, of mental balance, it may be of cold imagination, but it also 
may be, as we believe it is, of the absence of any object of mixed 
disbelief and fear. 

Before a sound theory of the grotesque, however, can be dis- 
covered we need an exhaustive history, and, as this work among 
others shows, no one would be better qualified for the task than 
Mr. Wright. 


POETRY FOR INFANTS OF THE OLD SCHOOL.* 
Tue publishers of this book have, we think rightly, judged that 
the quaint literature administered to children thirty years ago 
would not fail to please the children of the present generation. 
We ouly regret that they could not reprint this work exactly in 
its old form, and give the old picture of “ Little Ann and her 
Mother” (with waists within a couple of inches of the neck and 
dresses that flap inwards about the ankle) watching the tall 
footmen with powdered bag wigs getting up behind the carriage in 
Cavendish Square, after repulsing the miserable beggar-woman 
who is being “improved ” as an occasion for profound gratitude 
to little Ann by little Ann's mamma. Even if an engraving 
of the old kind could not have been made,—and we assure 
Messrs. Virtue that the old quainé pictures are far more engag- 
ing to children (supposing them to be the genuine product of 
an old generation and not affected now) than the common-place 
modern art,—it was at least quite within their power to re- 
produce these quaint poems as they were originally written 
“by several young persons” without carefully erasing their 
characteristic features. We do not think it likely that those 
“young persons’” whose imaginations gave birth to the Original 
Poems still survive to protest against the corrupt forms in 
which their lyrical productions are now presented to the 
public, but we at least can testify to the pain with which some 
of these “infant minds” once carefully stored with those 
“young persons’” productions regard the changes now made in 
these immortal pieces. Who would think of modernizing Giotto’s 
costumes or robbing the martyrs and saints of the circular plates 
of gold leaf round their heads, or even of expunging all the 
primness from Evelina and the moralities from Putronage? Yet 
something like this has been at times attempted in re-editing 
this little volume for the children of to-day. While we wish to 
acknowledge in a serious spirit the pure aims of the publishers 
in putting the poems on “ Little Ann and her Mother,” “Jem 
and the Shoulder of Mutton,” “The ‘'wo Plum Cakes,” and others 
of an equally ennobling description, within the reach of the 
childish public of the present day, we cannot but point out the 
false conceptions involved in any attempt to modernize produc- 
tions of which it is the chief merit that they excite a certain spirit 
of amused and playful criticism in the minds even of the youngest 
children. For example, take the impressive story of Henry 
and the white hand-post which he mistook for a ghost : -let us 
first note, by the way, that the illustrators of the present edition, 
with a want of loving attention to the subject which shows 
that their minds were not nourished in infancy on these poems, 
have ignored the idea of the piece by representing a particularly 
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bluck and-post by daylight at the corner of a comfortable village 
street, instead of a white hand-post gleaming ghostly on a soli- 
tary midnight heath. ‘Then tho “ young person” who conceived 
the piece had put into Henry’s mind a conviction as much in vogue 
about hal’ a century ag», as tat of little Ann’s mother that 
beggary exists in great measure to make comfortable people con- 
scious of their superior condition and grateful for it,—namely, that 
misfortunes come only to bad people who deserve them; and so 
leep was this conviction in Heury’s mind that he was able to 
entertain it in the dark under very discouraging circumstances :— 
“ Again in thickest darkness plunged, 
He groped, his way to ind; 
And now he thought he spied beyond 
A form of horrid kind. 
“In deadly white it upward rose, 
Of cloak or mantle bare, 
And held its naked arm across 
To catch him by the hair.” 

This is a dramatic situation requiring a strong faith to meet it, 
and in our childish days heroic Henry had a strong faith, for then 
the poem ran on :— 

“ Poor Henry felt his blood run cold 
At what before him stood, 
‘But well,’ thought he, ‘no harm, I’m sure, 
‘Can happen to the good.’ ” 

The editor of the present reprint, however, regards this 
view probably as tending to implaut the deadly Pelagian heresy, 
that human goodness can desvrve anything, in the youthful mind. 
As he has not room, however, for any development of a more 
orthodox and Augustinian faith, he has, we deeply regret to say, 
washed out all faith from Henry’s mind on this trying occasion, 
and extinguished, as it seems to us, every spark in the deep 
gloom of that midnight heath. The “ young person ” who wrote 
this poem, if now disembodied, should certainly haunt his modern 
editor for the following effete version :— 

“Poor Henry felt his blood run cold 

At what before him stood, 

Yet like a man did he resolve 

To do the best he could.” 
The best le could! For his professed confidence in his own 
virtue, which if it showed Henry to be a little prig still gave 
a sufficieat and worthy inspiration to his courage, we have 
here no substitute at all, but a mere naked resolve. The 
feature which most deeply impressed infant minds with a dis- 
tinct conception of Henry’s personality is goue. Moreover, the 
value of the poem for children is also gone. We remember 
frequeut discussions of this poem with youthful companions,— 
on the abstract ethics of the question whether harm could hap- 
pen to the good,—on the concrete ethics of the question whether 
Henry was conceited in thinking himself good and saying so,— 
on the degree of courage such a conviction, if justifiable at all, 
could give a boy on a dark and lonely heath at midnight,—and 
many other interesting points all arising out of Henry’s modest 
confidence in his own virtue. “ Henry and the White Iand- 
post ” was in this way a real education to infant minds, and now 
all the theology, philosophy, and practical questions arising out 
of it are swept away at one fell stroke by the modern editor, 
Even infant minds could not discuss whether or not it was right 
to do “ the best you could.” That is indeed too flat and lifeless 
even for difficulty. 

Then look at the still more criminal emendation in the first 
of the two great poems on the plum cakes. The ‘ idea” of these 
poems was, we need scarcely say, to contrast the right use of a 
p!um cake with the wrong use of it. For this purpose, with true 
art the “young person” who invented these original poems 
first drew a very gloomy picture of the greedy little boy, little 
George (a greedy name, by the way), who made the ideally evil use 
of his plum cake, but the light of the picture was in the background; 
—little Jack—Jack is a traditionally generous name—was to ap- 
pear on the scene immediately after little George's bilious attack, 
pills and black drauglts,—to show us the ideal boy's use of a 
plum cake. As the little glutton George, rolling feverishly on his 
sick bed, disappears from the stage, the healthy generous Jack 
comes forward to take his place. The gloom of the first piece is 
broken by the glory of its successor. The modern editor in his 
ful-e delicacy confounds the personalities of the two heroes, and 
destroys half the picturesque gloom of the first picture. For- 
merly it ran thus :— 

“QO! I've got a plum cake, and a rare feast I'll make, 
I'll eat and I'll stuff and I'll cram, 
Morning, noon-time, and night it shall be my delight— 
What a happy young fellow I am! 





“Thus said little George, and beginning to gorge, 
With zeal to the cake he applied, 
While fingers and thumbs to the sweetmeats and plums 
Were hunting and digging beside.” 

That is a powerful picture, all the lines vigorously drawn, 
and the subtle aflinity of the name “George” with the idea 
“gorge” is used with that keen sense of the moral flavour of names 
which always distinguishes great poets. Consider how power- 
fully it contrasts with the two first verses of the uext poem on 
the generous Jack :— 

“*O! [ve got a plum cake, and a rare feast I'll make, 
Come, schoolfellows, come at my call ; 
I assure you ‘tis nice, and we'll each have a slice— 
Here’s more than enough for us all!’ 
“Thus said little Jack, as he gave it a smack, 
And sharpened his knife to begin ; 
Nor was there ono found upon the playground 
So cross that he would not come in.” 
The author evidently felt that the name Jack suggested the 
charactecristically generous qualities of the bluff English sailor 
who strikes his open hand familiarly and heartily on the subject 
of his generosities. ‘* Thus said little Jack, as he gave ita smack,” 
is carefully contrasted with “ Thus said little George, and begin- 
ning to gorge.” The central feature of these powerful pictures 
is in the relation of these two lines. ‘ Look upon this picture and 
on that.’ Now what has our remorseless editor done with that 
powerful and gloomy creation which is so needful for bringing 
the brighter conception into full relief? He reads it thus :-— 
“<*T’'ve got a plum cake, and a fino feast I'll make, 
So nice to have all to myself ! 
I can eat every day while the rest are at play, 
And then put it by on the shelf!’ 
Thus said little John, and how soon it was gone! 
For with zeal to his cake he applied, 
While fingers and thumbs for the sweetmeats and plums 
Were hunting and digging beside.” 

The German comedian’s réchaujfvs of Shakespeare show us 
nothing worse than this. Jack is the generous hero, and the 
greedy one is turned into John, simply to avoid the vivid pic- 
torial Saxon of “ gorge.” Then iustead of the strong masterly 
strokes in the picture “Til eat, and I'll staff, and Vil cram!” 
—the purest possible expression of real gluttony, we have the 
faint and feeble syueal of selfishness * How nice to have all to 
myself!" as if the boluses and pills could have cured that feeling, or 
inspired anything but regret that he hadn't taken a longer time over 
it. ‘Tien the clumsy corrector betrays himself, for in the corrected 
poem, as in the original, the little glutton is taken ill before he 
has done his cake, from the mere magnitude of his first meal. 

“ After eating his fill, he was taken so ill.” 

—we are told in the development of the plot,—clearly implying 
he had stopped because he could not eat more, not because 
there was no more to eat. Now in the corrected second verse, on 
the contrary, the careless artist who tried to tone down a picture 
too vivid for his squeamish taste had made him finish his cake in 
order to rhyme with John. “Thus said litle John, and how 
soon was it gone!”—a false touch, we muy notice, from any 
point of view, for a cake which it was physically possible for the boy 
to devour in this way could not have satistied the imaginative 
conditions of the picture, or given rise to the vision of * every 
day” putting much by “on the shelf.” But this is the natural 
and fatal result of trying to retouch pictures by great masters. 

We are happy to report that the classical poem on “ Young 
Jem and the Shoulder of Mutton” has not been in this way 
“restored.” Young Jem is as little ashamed of having his dinner 
cooked at the baker’s, as familiar with that gentleman, as ready 
to appear in the streets with his own dinner, and as reckless of 
public opinion when the batter-pudding * sails along the street,” 
as in our early days. Ile still seizes the luckless shoulder of 
mutton by the knuckle and rescues it from the gutter with the 
same moral courage he formerly displayed, nor is there a touch 
of any kind calculated to weaken the general effect. Probably 
this is because the alternative lay between leaving out the poem 
altogether and idealizing it. ‘The editor would have put a tart 
for the batter-pudding and a saddle for the shoulder of mutton, 
if it had been of any use,—but the boy’s plebeian conception of 
carrying home his own dinner was incapable of idealization. 

‘The illustrations are pretty, but are too modern for the poems, 
and as we have noticed in the case of the * White-hand Post,” 
not always carefully conceived in the true spirit of the * young 
persons” who wrote the verses. Little Jack, for instance, should 
have been represented in the very act of giving his cake “a 
smack,” and should be a burly, jolly little boy, not the infantine 
philanthropist here represented. We approve cordially the re- 
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publication of the quaint old poems, but we implore the pub- 
lishers to restore the old text in future editions. 





MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY.* 
Tuts novel is clever, with the sort of cleverness which one some- 
times encounters in conversation which does not bore you, but 
which you instinctively dislike, talk which leaves an unpleasant 
taste behind it, in which conclusions have been jumped at appa- 
rently beyond contradiction, but which at the same time one 
knows to be hollow. The book is unpleasant, and apparently 
designedly so. The heroine comes before us as the foster-child 
(she has been taught to believe the child) of Richard and Elizabeth 
Forster, cottagers of the New Forest. The child’s instinct rebels 
against the coarseness of her surroundings, against the cottage 
which “was not like a cottage at all, much more did it resemble 
a slice of a barrack,” ‘its narrow windows viciously staring like 
little Malayan eyes without eyebrows.” And then the supposed 
forester’s child finds herself placed in a French school, the in- 
mates of which make no scruple of their surprise that she should 
be there. When about thirteen she is wandering dreamily in the 
forest, where she follows the course of a brook, which is to her 
with its monotonous murmur like a companion in her solitude, till 
she comes at length to a still little lake. It is night, the moon is 
reflscted in the water. Acting on a sudden impulse she determines 
to bathe. In the water her foot catches in a tangled hank of 
lace and a broken string of beads, horror, terror, darkness 
succeed all the quiet sense of beauty and of calm, and we 
are plunged at once into the regular sensation novel, a sudden 
sense of something terrible seems to enter her mind—‘ an en- 
chantment of terror.” ‘* Remember,” she adds, “ I was a woman- 
child of thirteen, and imagine the hosts of ghostly shapes that 
cam2 into my mind with ono suspicion, or rather revelation.” 
Presently she has to re-cross the water, and sees another face 
floating on it beside her own, which face, which was “ only 
a phantom,” never left her, but whenever she looked in a 
glass in all her after life was there beside her—a sort of thing 
which would have driven any mortal with an ordinary amount 
of imagination mad; but our heroine has not a strong imagi- 
nation, only the power to imagine imagination, --a_ pre- 
cess of thought whieh, however analogous, is by no means 
the sume thing. While endeavouring to escape from the spell- 
bound spot she falls down insensible, and is at last aroused by a 
man’s voice. An outline of her after history may be quickly 
The gentleman who all ee book through writes short, 
uncomfortable foot-notes signed “J, D.” is struck with her beauty 
and exhausted ondition, kindly eo her home, determines 
to alopt her, has a mysterious consultation with her foster- 
parents, pays them twenty pounds for their consent to his 
wish, and sends Margaret to school to a Madame Lamont, 
inten ling, so he tells us, to bring her to his home as a 
daughter. But he has married in Bermuda a wife who through- 
out the story he calls ‘*my Torment,” and who seems a 
sort of she fiend. Murgaret finds out that she is the daughter 
of a young officer named Wilmot, who was shot in a duel 
by Madame Lamont’s son, a scapegrace who, ignorant of her 
parentage, fulls in love with Margaret. Mr. Denzil in the char- 
acter of guirdian is disgusted and interferes, his wife discovers 
he has a beautiful ward whose existence has been kept secret 
from her, is mad with jealousy, leaves her home, and writes word 
that she has drowned heraelf. Stifling a fit of remorse lest he 
should afier all have misunderstood his own motives, and been at 
heart no better than his wife imagined him, Denzil inakes short 
mourning for the miserable woman who has rendered his life 
wretclied, marries Margaret, and goes to live at Twickenham. 
There Margaret's felicity is disturbed by a Mr. Calamy, whose 
antecedents are known to no one, but who has contrived to acquire 
for himself a 
vouch for any particular instances of successful practice.” He 
describes himself as a retired doctor, and declines all patients 
except Mrs. Denzil, but contrives to introduce Margaret’s foster- 
mother to her as a person in great distress, and to obtain for 
her the situation of nurse. He is established as Margaret's 
doctor when her child is born, half kills her with insinuating 
suspicions against her husband suggesting that her mother 
was murdered and her husband at least privy tothe fact. He 
gets Betsy Forster to repeat the story of the twenty pounds, 
and persuades Margaret that she was bought by her husband 
like aslave. We think this passage, on the whole, one of the 
most disagreeable of an essentially disagreeable story. There is 
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a coarseness of thought in Margaret’s miud when she first hears 
this accusation which comes upon us like a clue to the Writing 
which it is an irritation to read :— 

“*¢ Ask him whether he did not pay twenty pounds for you! Was 
that possible? Twenty pounds: it was dreadfully, bascly precise! Could 
such a bargain have been at the bottom of the wrangement concluded 
between Mr. Denzil and the people whom I thought my pare rer, when 
he carried me away, an innocent chil 1of thirtee u? Did it expl ain Mrs, 
Forster's sarcastic politeness after the bargain was made ? Whether I 
would or no, the question played upon my mind like lightning on the 
thing itdestroys. It fired my pride. It brought out into unnatural dis. 
tinctness my life with Madame Lamont, and Arthur's love for me, and 





how cruelly and strangely he had been driven away from his ‘last 
chance.’ For she had been previously disposed of ! Madame was under 






contract to train me for my owner (a kind owner vh at then ?), just 
as horses are trained in special stables; and that w why her own son 
was not permitted to ask for the love I could and would Lave given him, 
But he did ask it! Yes, but when? After Lisabeth’s bh inde ring 
letter had told him ‘Miss Forster’s a governess now, which males @ 
difference. True or false, the suspicion that I had been sold and trained 
for my owner made all that clear, luridly clear.’ ”’ 
Denzil, who has been away, returns to his liome, and his wife, 
though not believing him guilty, flies from home (a feature of 
domestic life which is spreading like an epidemic among recent 
novels), taking her baby with her. She thus speaks of her flight :— 
* To be sure, I felt confident ete ed — I should come back again 
by and by. Havel explained that? Well, do not imagine I thought 
there was reason enough to se parate myse sf from my husband for ever, 
because that would have been assumi ng he was very guilty indeed, 
No. What I said to him in effect was—‘ Here are certain dreadful, 
doubtful things said of you, and foreed on me in a way I cannot resist, 













You must explain them. I cannot stay inthe same house with you 
unless they are done away,—indeed [ am afraid to doso. Besides, how 
can we meet otherwise than as we have hitherto lived? better not to 
meet at all. But Ilove you all the same; you will mate all clear, and 
then i 





Everything is made clear, and she returns home to find her 
husband quarrelling with Mr. C to be no other 
than the drowned wife, who has all along been plotting to 
destroy their happiness, and succeeds. [ua the authors own 
words, “there is nothing strange in the spectacle of evil 
mounting to the highest pinnicles of life with good, and toppling 
good over into the abyss.” That is the main chord struck 
throughout the story, and its second note isa false one. There are 
laws of spiritual gravity which prevent * good” from toppling 
over, though it may have to wait for freer br athing-rooin till it 
has gained a stage beyond the climbing powers of evil. 

There is in the story a good deal of power in tho deseviption of 
the secondary characters. Arthur Lamont is not badly drawn, 
and his mother stands out with lifelike distinctacss. Lu de:cribing 
scenes and places brilliant touches are not wanting, and the pen 


e “Sister Agnes ” is capable of higher things. 


Calamy, Who prove 





which could delineat 

Still the story is inartistic, like oue of those pictures which havea 
certain lurid light before which we involuntarily purse, but which 
Denzil has strong fits of 


disappoint us in almost every detail. 
Margaret, as his 


remorse lest he should have dreamed of loving M 
drunken wife jealously believed he did; he has none at all for 
marrying the suid wife solely for her money, which we are com- 
pelled to suppose he did, since from the hour he married 
her he seems to have of his life. 
Mr. Calamy’s existence in Twickenham is an item in the 
picture glaringly out of all drawing. An old woman dis- 
guisel as a man, and trying to pass for a retired doctor, 
would, we imagine, have small chance of being admitted as 
a welcome guest even “at the afternoon tea-tables of the ladies,” 
in a community where the faintest failure in proserving the 
incognito would suggest instant inquiry as to the medical diploma 
and verifying references to the alleged medical college. Neither 
is it within the limits of probability that a man so utterly unknown 
and unrecommended should have found his way into any clear- 
headed man’s house as medical attendant. Again, the whole 
description of Margaret’s flight is absurd. She distinctly states 
she did not believe her husband guilty.—then why not stay and 
hear what he had to say? Thore is something, too, in the way 
these imaginary flights are made easy which implies loose 
writing. The author in such case knows his book will be read 
none the less that he has ignored all kinds of practical difficulties. 
And his responsibility for the general truthfulness of his colour- 
ing sits on him as lightly as on the razor-vendor of old whose 
goods were not made to cut, but to sell. In short Wargaret De nzil 
= hastily 


betrays in 


regarded her as the curse 





is a disagreeable, inartistic, clever book, which sera 
over many imaginative gaps in the narrative, and yet 
passages a power which convinces us that the author must have 
recognized the imperfect character of his work. He would be 
less disagreeable if he abstained in future from a machinery which 
obliyes him to be, as it were, a spy upou his own creations,—a 
radically inartistic device. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
que Maguziues are interesting this month. Each of the four 
older magazines to which we usually confine our review, simply 
pecause they are representatives of the whole, and attract the 
pest papers—niovels excluded—as by natural gravitation, contains 
ope article of immediate and pressing interest. Macmillan 
publis'es Professor Goldwin Smith's estimate of Mr. Lincoln; 
Fraser, Dean Stanley's idea of the theology of the day ; Blackwood, 
a biography of Mr. Gladstone; and the Cornhill, a curious com- 
rigon between Augustus Cesar and Louis Napoleon, which has 
apparently suggested itself to the Emperor of the French. Each 
has a good stury, Mr. Wilkie Collins's advancing in the Cornhill, 
Mrs. Uliphant commencing in Blackwood a new chapter in the 
«Carlingford Chronicles,” quite original and very clever, the 
game authioress in Macmillan bringing “A Son of the Soil” in 
sight of his goal, and Fraser giving a novel written before 
Abraham lived upon a papyrus, which is nearly as much trouble 
to unroll as to translate, and which is rendered into English by 
Mr. C. W. Goodwin, M.A., whom we should like to see in print a 
good deal oft ener. Each, too, has some padding of merit, not that 
all is meritorious, for the editor of Fraser will persist in putting in 
poetry Which would disgrace a tenth-rate provincial newspaper,— 
can it be Mr. Froude who read the proofs of the insufferable trash 
calle] “* Threads?”—and Blackwood has a really bad article on 
“Demonology,” intended to prove first that spiritualism is con- 
joring, and secondly, that it is Satanic, as if Houdin and the 
Devil were indivisible; Iuemillan will go on with those sketches 
of * Dead Men whom I Have Known,” which interest somebody 
perchance, but are to us intolerable; and the Cornhill has three 
papers of the class which should be left to penny journals pub- 
lished to inform the masses. We shall confine our notice to the 
papers which really add something to current literature, and are 
of themselves worth the price of the magazine. 
Dy. Stanley’s paper on the theology of the nineteenth century 
is by no means one of his most successful efforts. Thoughtful of 
course, an well written of course, it lacks the originality and 
decision we expect from the Dean of Westminster. His main 
object apparently is to show first that there is a “ theology of 
the nineteenth century,”’—which, considering that less than a 
fifth of mankind is Christian, is without explanatory adjectives 
almost a paradox; secondly, that the newest system of Chris- 
tian doctine is also one of the oldest; and thirdly, that it has a 
definite and intelligible position in relation to the Bible philosophy 
and generally accepted Christian degma. These objects, always 
reserving the fact that theology socalled is not world-wide, but only 
Europe-wide, are well carried out, and the third one is illustrated by 
remarks to which the intellectual position of Dean Stanley lends un- 
usualinterest. He argues in a popular, but not for that a less con- 
vincing way, that the true theory of Scriptural exegesis is pene- 
trating all society, that Dr. Pusey’s ‘ Prefaces to the Minor Pro- 
phets ” is full of the spirit of the nineteenth century, that “ if 
Grote is better than Goldsmith, if Merivale is better than Crevier, 
if Rawlinson is better than Rollin, then, in everything which 
concerns the facts of history, Ewald and Milman must be better 
even than Bossuet or Prideaux, and the forthcoming commentary 
of the Bible under Archbishop Thomson and Canon Cook must 
be, and will be, better than the last authorized commentary under 
Bishop Mant and Dr. D’Oyley.” That is precisely the truth as 
toexegesis which this journal is trying to drive into the un- 
willing ears of the people who admire the Mecord, and think it 
possible that Dr. Baylee of St. Aidan’s should be a learned man. 





importance attached to the moral and spiritual aspect of religion, 





He also holds that the new theolosy has immensely increased the | 





that under its influence the value of internal evidence has come | 


to be recoguized in theory as well as practice, and ‘if it be 


said that it attaches less importance altogether to belief than to | 


practice, to the outward expression of Lelief than to its inward 
spirit, this is true, and belongs to thut most exalted aspect of it of 
which I have just spoken, and which stamps it with a likeness, 
however humble and imperfect, to the Prophetic spirit of the Old 
Testament and the Evangelical teaching of the New. The op- 
posite view, namely, of the superior importance of intellectual 
belief to moral practice, may still linger here and there, but in a 
very hesitating form.” We need not say how cordially we agree 
with that, or how earnestly we hold with the writer that the true 
motto of the Broad Church is “ Nihil verum a me alienum puto,” 
but stil Dean Stanley's function on earth is that of leader, and 
he muy leave to inferior hands the task of popularizing the new 
theo] 


Mi. taken 


Smith 


Goldwin has great pains to produce 


a clear, life-like impression of President Lincoln, and on the 
whole, we think he has been successful, though he does not 
allow quite sufficiently for the peasant element, the shrewd- 
ness unwidened by culture, so apparent in his character. He 
says Mr. Lincoln was the companion of Western farmers, and 
that ‘* Western farmers, though inferior in polish, are probably 
not inferior in knowledge to English squires.” ‘That is true, 
indeed, in some counties less than the trath, but the remark 
leaves out of sight the inconceivable influence of tradition. 
Educate a labourer in a national school, and you may very easily 
bring him up to the squire’s level of knowledge, but he is not the 
squire’s equal for all that, simply because the squire’s brain has 
been widened by something beyond knowledge, the habit con- 
tinued through generations of testing affuirs by a higher stan- 
dard. Kings often show the eflect of that advantage in a curious 
way. They are very often indeed stupid poople—particularly 
since they began marrying in and in—and sti}! ofteuer uneducated 
people, for birching a Prince Royal is inconvenient, but they are 
seldom narrow people, have usualiy ideas, “ unthought-like 
thoughts which are tho souls of thought,” wider than their brains 
can quite carry. We will venture to say, for example, that 
Frederick William of Prussia has flashes of thought, momentary 
shadows of ideas about the true objects of government, the true 
meaning of words like democracy, kingship, &c., a good deal 
wider than those of his indefinitely abler servant Bismark. We 
do not mean to say that President Lincoln is narrow. On 
the contrary, his life education, though odd and even Dizarre, 
has been singularly varied, and he has a native shrewdness 
which almost rises to genius, but there is a peasant trace about 
him still. (By the way, we happen to know that educated Ameri- 
cans do not understand the word peasant, and think it means 
labourer. It means nothing of the kind, but a small freeholder 
or cultivator who ploughs on his own account, and not as a 
serving man.) Mr. Goldwin Smith afirms that the President of 
the United States is a man who * distinctly apprehends the 
fundamental principles of the community at the head of which 
he is placed,” who can express them with lucidity and act on 
them with energy, who usurps no authority except as a tem- 
porary measure needful to a certain emergency ; who is no 
Puritan, bat has a real sense of the presence and providence of 
God; who has never by word or deed increased the bitterness of 
civil war; and who “is one of the few public men in America 
who have never joined, or affected to join, in the profligate de- 
nunciations of England which were a part of the regular stock 
in trade of the Democratic party, and of the slaveowners who 
were its chiefs.” After which statement, made by a man who has 
watched Mr. Lincoln’s career with a microscope, he will be 
slandered in England just as much as before, 

The paper in Blickwood is the commencement of a hostile bio- 
graphy of Mr. Gladstone, written by a strong Churchman with the 
intention apparently of proving that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is a man upon whom no reliance can be placed. ‘Trained 
in the school of Peel, taught to watch public opinion and make ex- 
pediency his touchston», prone to refine and reconsider, Mr. Glad- 
stone, he says, never speaks except with an eye to an immediate 
purpose. The writer carefully recorls every vote given by the 
member for Oxford against Church-rates or in favour of Unitarians, 
alleges that he changed his course on the Maynooth grant with- 
out reason, and affirms that le lad repeatedly condemned the 
foreign policy of the Premier under whom he now serves. The 
article is evidently written with an eye to the couing election for 
the University of Oxford, and its fairness may be judged of by the 


l4 


following paragraph :— 
“Our readers may remember that Lady Hewley, a follower and ardent 


admirer of Whittield, built and endowed, towards the close of the last 
century, certain chapels, in order that orthodox Christianity, according 
to her interpretation of the term, might be tanght therein for ever. In 
process of time Unitarian ministers got pos ession of these chapels, and 


in default of support from the courts of law, Parliament was appealed 


to to maintain by statute the well-known objects of the testator, In 
the division which took place in the Hlouse of Commons Mr. Gladstone 
voted against legislation, and the Unitarians were left in possession of 
the chapels, which they still retain. | Now we are not prepared to say 
that Mr. Gladstone as a statesman did wrong on that occasion. It may 


be, and probably is, very inconvenient to disturb existing rights of pos- 
session by Act of Parliament; but looking at the question from the 
Churchman’s point of view, Mr. Gladstone surely laid himself open to 
ry little important whether the 
ulcated or impugned in these 


ma 
this censure, that he considered it ve 
doctrine of the Trinity should be 
chapels.” 
Mr. Gladstone refused to rob a man because he was Unitarian, 
consequently he disbelieves the Trinity. After that, what is the 
use of argument? 

The article in the Cornhill on the “Rise of Roman Im- 
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perialism ” is the endeavour of an acute writer to draw a paral- 


lel between the careers of Casar Augustus and Louis Napo- 
leon, and to sketch that singular gravitation of the public mind | 
towards Government by an individual which enabled them both to 
The parallel is well conceived, and in parts the 


build up thrones. 
comparison is indicated rather than traced with unusual skill. 


. nian. 
fashion in months. Each quarter is of course headed by one of 
Thomson's Seasons, and old Tusser’s excellent advice on husbandry is 
| never forgotten, Admirers of our pastoral poetry will find here grati- 





| fication both for the mind and eye. 

Who's Who in 1865. Edited by William John Lawson. (A. H. Baily 
and Co.)—This exceedingly useful little volume, which has now Teached 
the seventeenth year of its age, and made itself of great value to the 





Y ‘e is * j a. i i a ore se . » ° e F 
There is not, for instance, in this paragraph one word about | ablic for the compendious form in which it gives the most im. 


Napoleon, but who does not recognize the policy which makes the 
Emperor of the French walk about the Bois de Boulogne un- 
attended, drive himself down the Champs Elysées like a citizen, 
dance at the watering-place with a sergeant for vis a vis, ride 
among the passengers in a railway train, and call a new boulevard 
by the name of a master workman ?— 


* Doing homage to all the instincts, good and bad, of the people— 
king their pleasure almost his chief rule of couduct—he was 
generous, flexible, familiar, the personal friend of almost every Roman: 
merciful by habit, severe by policy, contemning injuries to himself 
when not perilous to his power, as punishing injuries on the public 
when committed by his own household, and omitting no means of flatter- 
ing the susceptibilities, personal or political, of men who were all the 
more ready to become his slaves the more he treated them as his fellow- 
citizens. He ostentatiously refused civic rights to foreigners, whose 
claims had been pressed on him by his wife and step-son, revived the 
use of the old distinguishing garment of Rome, wearing himself, after 
the fashion of a Cincinnatus, a homely toga spun by his wife and 
daughters ; walked about the streets as a private citizen, plainly attired, 
without lictors or the ordinary insignia of magisterial power, and re- 
turned to a simple, orderly home, in whose occupation he had been pre- 
ceded by a second-rate rhetorician. In the law courts he more than 
once appeared to be cross-examined as an ordinary witness. He voted, 
as the other citizens, with his tribe, in the annual elections ; went round 
after the manner of the ancients, with his own candidates, offering them 
to popular adoption, with the modest proviso, ‘if they deserve the 
honour.’ ” 

But the essayist who could write that paragraph ought to know 
that a sentence like this is not merely foolish, but contemptible :— 
“The parricide that inaugurates the rise of thy family shall 
follow them into their palaces, till it sing the requiem of their 
fall !” 
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Money, a Popular Exposition. By T. Binney. (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. )—Let the public beware of what little boys call “a sell.” Any 
one who takes up this book under the notion that he is going to read 
an answer to little Dombey’s question, and an exposition of all that Mr. 
Dombey had in his heart, and finds himself with a volume of sermons in 
his hand, is tempted to swear, and we put it to Mr. Binney whether he 
ought to tempt the unregenerate public. If he had put “the Rev.” 
before his name it would have been better, but the title itself is a mis- 
take. Of the sermons themselves we are bonnd to speak favourably, 
Tho subject is treated from a common-sense point of view, and instead 
of the diatribe against money which one so often hears, the love of 
money is temperately rebuked and its evil effects on the character 
analyzed. Money in itself is neither good nor bad, but is by turns 
either, as use makes it. 

Macaria. By Augusta J. Evans. Three vols. (Saunders, Otley, and 
Co.)—An importation from America, as is proved by the presence of 
that horrible word “dubiety.” The author has sent us a sort of novel 
which was formerly more common than it is now—one which relies for 
its effect on eloquence. Tho young artist girl has a “ passionate nature.” 
* There was no serene plateau of feeling where she could repose. She 
enjoyed keonly, rapturoasly—and suifered acutely, fearfully. Unfortu- 
nately for hal oaly Himalayan solitudes, sublime in their 
dazzling height, or valleys of Tophet, appalling with flame and phantom.” 
This is the key in which the book is pitched, and such writing has a 
false fore which carries some minds along with it. As to the characters, 
if they may be so called, they are heroic. The heroine is beautiful, and 
talented, and well-born, and rich, and amuses her leisure with writing 
to scientific journals, and refuses the best matches for the love of the 
hero, and refuses the hero for the sake of her father. The hero is born 
to poverty and disgrace, but he has a magnificent physique and a splendid 
gonius, and he becomes a member of the State Legislature. And the 
heroine's father hates him as a Southern gentleman should hate. And 
they both enter Lee's army, and the latter dies nobly at Bull Run, and the 
hero, also nobly and a colonel, at Malvern Hill. And the heroine, having 
“survived every earthly hope,” devotes her enormous property to found- 
ing an orphan asylum. The author meant well, but aiming at a very 
high ideal she has not reached it, nor do we feel certain that if she aimed 
lower she would be more likely to hit the mark, 

The Voices of the Year; or, the Poet's Kalendar. Mustrated. (Charles 
Griffin and Co.)—This fine volume is a New Year's gift-book come a 
little late, but none the less welcome on that account. The binding is 
magnificent, paper and type unexceptionable, and the wood-cuts very 
good specimens of that rather conventional style of pourtraying rural 
life which in poetry is called pastoral, The matter of the work con- 
sists of a complete collection of English poetry descriptive of the 
natural scenery and agriculture of our country arranged calendar- 


} } 
her she 





portant part of the information of the various peerages, baronetagos, &e,, 


| has re-appeared. It is needless to say that the more compendious these 
books of reference are, the more useful they are, and this is one of the 
most compendious. It is dedicated, “ by permission,” to her Grace the 
Duchess of Sutherland. What is the precise purport of such a dedication? 
Does she read it and like it? It is, we suppose, meant as a delicate com. 
pliment, but surely her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland needs less than 
most other people in the world to know “Who’s Who in 1865.” My, 
Lawson might rather ask, than tell, her that. 

Lady Enid Geraint, and Other Productions. By an Old Harrovian, (T. 
Bosworth.)—It is recorded of Warren Hastings that after his return from 
India he wrote verses, and that his guests at Daylesford were very much 
disappointed when one of his charming “productions ” failed to appear 
on the breakfast-table. Whether the old Harrovian has been Governor. 
General we do not know, but ho has apparently been in India or China 
and now he “ produces ” this little volume. He seems to think humour 
his forte, for our own part we prefer his pathos :— 

“T boated up the wild Sittang ‘mid many a mountain scene, 

Until a paradise almost I found at Shooay Gheen. 

3ut there the diger stalked abroad, the venomed snake was seen, 

And deadly fever hovered nigh at fatal Shooay Gheen. 

Then tell mo not of nature’s charms, though they be fresh and green, 
That danger lurks where beauty woos men learn at Shooay Gheen.” 
So there is much majesty in this commencement of “ Lines to Lord 

Canning,” 
“Farewell, my Lord! Though some upon you frown 
All Europe echoes with your just renown.” 
But we shall not quote all the old Harrovian’s best things, our readers 
must refer to the book itself. 

Fortune’s Football. A Historical Tale. 4 vols. By Mrs. Ogden 
Meeker. (T. C. Newby.)—One would have beon disposed to speak 
favourably of this historical novel, at least in comparison with other 
historical novels, if it had not been prolonged to four volumes, and thus 
provoked comparison with the well-known wounded snake. Four 
volumes is an innovation which must be sternly resisted from the first, 
and we rather hope that some literary peer will introduce a short Act 
prohibiting the practice at once. If it is not checked in its beginnings, 
it will grow and grow, until like the historians all novelists die leaving 
their labours incomplete, and a dénouement will become as searee as the 
black rat. The court of criticism, however, tempers justice with mercy, 
and as this is a first offence, or at least no previous conviction has been 
proved, only sentences Mrs. Ogden Meeker to be severely reprimanded, 
and she is hereby severely reprimanded. In fact compression would 
have done the book a deal of good, for its main fault is want of an ade- 
quate centre of interest. The hero is, we suppose, the Earl of Arundel, 
son of the fourth Duke of Norfolk, with whose execution the story 
commences; but he is not a very heroic person, and oceupies hardly a 
larger share of the tale than many other persons who might very well 
be altogether dispensed with. Queen Elizabeth, Leicester, and the 
other statesmen of the time are not very favourably depicted, but the 
conventional rendering of their characters is not much varied. Altogether 
it is an average story, but we must again impress on Mrs. O. Meeker 
that brevity is the soul of wit. 

Eden, and Other Pocms. By Alfred Dixon Toovey. (Longman and 
Co.)—* Modern Life,” the longest of these poems, was written by the 
author in boyhood, and having been some years out of print is now re- 
written and republished. It is certainly a work of very considerable 
promise, though scarcely deserving the high praise which the late Mr. 
Rogers is stated to have bestowed on it. The author's later writings 
seem to us to be in no way equal to it. “Eden” is a rather vapid 
metrical paraphrase of the beginning of Genesis. 

Bible Words for Daily Use. (Knight and Son.)—A pretty pocket 
volume, which for every day in the year, even leap year, gives a page 
on which is for the morning a text of Scripture, which is interrogative, 
with another by way of answer,—for the noon, a promise and a precept, 
—for the evening, prayer and praise. It may be profitable to keep this 
book in your pocket and take it out three times a day, but we should 
rather imagine the process would become mechanical, like the daily 
chapter of many people, and soon cease to have the slightest effect on the 
mind. However, those whom the author's idea pleases will find that it 
is well carried out. 


Elione ; or, Light in Darkness. By C.M. Smith. (Murray and Co.)— 





A pretty story, which seems to be derived from a German source, or at 
least prompted by considerable familiarity with German literature. 
The immense wickedness of running away with a lover to whom the 
bold Baron Papa objects as being a member of a family with which he is 
at feud is not fully appreciated by English maidens, and there is a 
vague pathos about the sentiment and an admixture of the supernatural 
that is essentially German. Nevertheless the merit of the story 18 





decidedly above the average. 
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MHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
[| LOOTH’S, CHURTON’S. HODGSON’S, ai 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY'S. 307 Regent street, Lou- 
don, W. Next the Roya! Polytechnic Iustitution. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE: GUINEA. 

Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, aud Ten Guiness. 

Country Subscribers; Book Clubs, &c., from Two 
Gnineas to any amount, according to the supply required 

Grent advantages are offered by this Library t» Coun- 
tiy Subscribers, in the large number of Volumes sup- 
gliel ai one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, 
in large vumbers. 

Ti e best French, German, and Italian boo'ss also added 
dnoiediately on publication, 

All the Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux 
Mond: s Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporauea, 
J reussischer Jabrbucher, &c. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, aud Las been accumu- 
lating Since 1786. 

Catalogues aud terms sent on application. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from 
circulation) of books of the past season, being clean and 
pervect copies Of th@ most popular works of the day, 
ai wry reduced pric. s, now ready, 

BOOTH'S LIBRARY, 307 Regent street, W. 


Mu PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
sIL.VER—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty-five years ago by WII.LIAM S. BUR. 
TON, when PLATED by the patent process of Messr-. 
Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very 
best aiticle next to sterling silver that can be employed 
as such, either usefuily or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test cau it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finisi and durability, as follows :— 
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12 Table Spoons. 








J. and J. C O L M A XN, 


“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 3 


’ 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “ BU 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exutnition, 1862. 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every ‘own throughout the United Kingdom. 


LL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 
Their 


26 Cannon Street, London. 
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12 Dessert Forks --.. 
190112 01150 


12 Dessert Spoons .. ee 

12 Tea SpoouS ....00 0. . 10 1601 001 201 & 

6 Fgg Spoons, gilt bow] 01000120012 001 
2 Sance Ladles os sesseeee}? 600 800 8 OW 

1 Gravy Spoon .....6....9 660 90010001 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..J0 340 400 400 

Ispoon, gilt bowls}9 180 200 2 00 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..../9 260 360 3 60 

4 
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1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 110011001 
1 Butter Knife......0...../09 260 400 5 Glo 
1 Soup Idle .... ./0 lv 00 12 00 16 O01 
1 Sugar Sifter .... 0 330 460 4 60 




















Total..cosseceecese/9 199129013 9 614173 

Auy article to be had singly at the same prices. An 

oak chest to contain the above, aud a relative number of 

knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers, 

avd corner dishes, cruet, and liqueur frames, &¢., at pro- 

portionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 
DISUES in every material, in great variety, and 
0! the newest and most recherché patterns, are on SHLOW 
at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. ‘Tin dish covers 7s. ¢d. 
the set of six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of 
six; elegant modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 60s. the set; 
Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 
48 lis, to 46 Ss. the set of five; Electro-plaied, £9 to 
21 the set of four; block tin hot water dishes, with 
Wells for gravy, 12s. to 303. ; Britannia metal, 22s. to 
i7s.; Electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


\ TILLTAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 6W0 Iliustrations of his illimited Stuck of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Buiannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitcheu 
Rages, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Keiucs, Clocks, Table Cuiery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
durneiy, Iron and brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-roo:n 
Cabivet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Pian 
ofthe iwenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
Place; aud 1 Newman yard, London, 
- 











HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
Y ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanDELaura, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, aud Glass. SrarvucTres in Parian, Vases, aud 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


QSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres tor 
Gas and Candies, Table Gluss, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, trum 2&2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ormsmental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Preseuts. 

Mess, export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LUNDUN—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
DIRMINGHAM — Manufactory aud Show-Pvoms, 
Bread street. Established 1sv7. 














EDSTEADS, BEDDING, aud BED- 

KOOM FURNIPURE.—Ax Dilusireted Catalogue 
Witt prices oi Luvu arucles of BEVDMOUM bFUust | 
AURE, sent ee by post) on application tu Fin Mek 
td SUNS, Upholsterers, uz, and 3t Berners sureet, | 
Loudoun, W. 





T HRESITER’S 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


Next door t» Somerset Hous», Strand 


MURESHE W'S FLAX CLOTH SHIKTS 

—a light and inexpensive substitute for cotton. Sold 
ouly by Reser and Giennxy. Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand. 


pasue GLASS, CHINA, and CILAN- 
DELLERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just alled FIVE NEw 
SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, Where the largest 
assorunentin the world of these goods of their macau 
facture may be seen.—l47 Howndsliteh. LAMPS for 
INDIA. 








SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Vy Cackstesse IRE SAU CE, 
This delicious condimeut, pronounced by Cou- 
hvuisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Peasins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and shoald see that Lee and Perkins’ 
names are ov the wrapper, label, botule, aul stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PEKRINS' 5 \UCE 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACK Whiul, ; 
Messrs. Darciay aul 3ons, London, &e., &s., and by 
Grocers and UOilmeu universally. 








SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 

Vith a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
FE! ELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 

SERVICE SOAP TABLEYDS, 41. aud 6d. each 
Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Puolie should ask for Fields’, and see 
that the name of J, C. aud J. FILD is on each packet, 
box, and tablew 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 

Marsh, Lambeth, 8S. where also may Le obtained their 
Prize-Medal Paratline Candles. 


W ALNU! POMADKE —EDWARD 

FIELD'S Original and PURE WALNUT? 
POMADE changes rei or grey hair to a beautiful light 
or dark brown or black. No previous washing is needed. 
it is necessaty t» state the shade required. Sold with 
proper brush 2s. 6.1, by post 36 stamps; Pomade ouly, 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 61.; by all fashionable Perfumers and 
Chemists; and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, E. 
FIELD, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, Loadon. To avow 
imposition, observe tale mark on label, “Tue Walnut,” 
uame, “ E, Field. 





R E C K I T T’S 
v DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, whicu is a further coufirmacion of its great 
superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, Sutlvlk lane, London, E.C., and 
itull. 





RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETVERS PATENT, 

\W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
geutlemen to be the miost eifective tuveution iu the 
carative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its efects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, ticing with 80 much ease 
aud closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive c.rcalar may be hal, 
and the Truss (wuich cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two iuches below 
the hips being seut to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, lvs., , 20s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. Gd, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage 
ls. Sd. Umbilical ditto, 423, aud 523. 6a.; postage, 
ls. 10d. Post oilice orders to be mide payable 10 Jouu 
White, Post-olice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNEdS aud SWELLINGot the LUGS, SVKAINS, 
«ec. ‘Tuey are porous, ght ia texture, aud iuexpeonsive, 
aud are deawu on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s. Gd, 73. Gd., 103.,and lus. eacu; postage, Ud. 
JOMN WiLITH, Mauufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, Loudon. 















| OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Ail per-ous ailicted with bad legs, sores, and 
skin diseases, Wu0 liom want of means or oluer Poasons 
cannot aval the wselves of surgical UWrealine at, uaaty 
release Luc.use.Ve, rou ther couplin s vy usug Hol- 
loway’s pur fyim;, s00 hing, ani bealug reue ue. In 
every diluent Lis wonseiful Outiuseut wings avout Lie 
Mivst Veneticutl resulis LY checkin s intlauaations, Cleaus- 
IMs Weel Al.vus, ANatestorlug syun in ss. Ln crual pains, 
tucUmale aud GOaly lorcures, eul © it JOuts, Se rutulous 
sve ligs, aud CO uracl@. Slows hiscy Le O er om: by 
dil geudly Pubel .g tus cool my Gugueu: imo tue skiu. Lu 
vali maladies of unusad severuy Or excessive Guritou 
the Pills suvull be taken to root out tbe last see ls of 
ihe disorder wud ty has eu the desired cure. 





COLOU RED] ic INAH AN'S LL WHISKY vy. 


COGNAC BRANDY.—This celeoratet old Trish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. [tis pare, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Soldin 
bottles, 3s. Gd. each, at the retail houses in Loalon, by 
the agents inthe principal townsin Mngland; or wholes 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—UObserve 
the red seal, pink label, and cork braniel ** Kinahau’s 
LL Whisky.’ 
pt 5S MARSALA or BRONTE 

WINE, 25s. per dozen, £7 43. per six dozen, £12 153. 
per quarter cask. Ruil paid to any seation in Baglant 
This wine will be found of superior quality, is softaal 
old, and though fall flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the sbghtest approach to acidity. —CMOS. NUNN 
aud SONs, Wine, Spirit, aud Liqguear Merchants, Ll 
Lambs Couduit street, W.C.  Price-lists va applicauon, 
Established Lsul. 


JEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE, MORSON'’S PEPSINE LOZUNGHS are 

Perfectly palatable forms for admiuisteriug this popalu 
remedy tur weak digestion. 

Manufactured by IT. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, tlk 
Southampton row, Russell square, Load m, W.C. Pap sing 
Wiwe in bottles at 3s. 5s., aud Los, each. Lozeasss ia 
boxes at 25. 6 1. aud 4s, 6d, each, 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
JOSHPH GILLOLT, METALLIC PENMWAKSGR 

to the QUEEN, begs to inform the comercial worll, 
Scholastic institutious, and the public generally, tias vy 
a novel application of his unvivatied Machinery tor 
making Steel Pens he has iutroluceda new serics of 
his useful productions, which for excelleace of tense, 


























$ iu pice, 





quality of material, and, above all, cheapu 
must ensure universal approbation aul dely © ua you- 
tion, Each pen bears the impress of his nam? as 4 
guarantee of quality. They are put up ia boxes ora 
tiining one gross each, with label outside, aud cre fee 
simile of his siguature. At the request of nunerous 
persons engaged im tuition J. G. has iutroluced its 
Warranted Sehoul and Public Peas, wich are especially 
adapted to their use, being of diferent degrees uf theai- 
bility, aud wiih fine, medium, and broad poluts, suliine 
for the various kinds of writing taught in scivols — 
Sold retail by all Stationers and BookseJders. Mero uants 
and Whvlesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 9L dJoln stre.t, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracecuureh strect, Loniou. 








O=. and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &., pure 
aud good, as supplied by JOHN BURGESS aad 508 
(for more than & uaudred years). 
107 Strand (corner of Savoy Steps), London. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassatt, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical exatuination and Chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND 
FLAVOUR, 
See that each Package bears their Trade Murk, the 
“ Prize Ox,” and Dr, Hassall's Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdo:n. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, Loudon, N.E. 
TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITLON.—POST FREE. 
ABRIELS’ PAMPILET on the 
Tt TEELH (illustrated and descriptive), 
explaining the only effectual mode of sapplying Artiicial 
Teeth without pain, to answer iu every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. een fs 
These Teeth are supplied on the principie of cay ilary 
attraction aud suction, thus dispensing eutirely with 
springs, and are supplied at m nlerate charges. 
London: 27 Hagcey sTReer, Cavendish syuare, W. 
Ciry Est asiise went 36 Lupoaté HILL 
(Four doors trom the Railway Bridge). ; 
Country Establishuents:—134 Duke scxeer, Livers 
pool; 65 New stReer, Birmiugham, 
Messrs. GAURIUL guarantee every case they under- 
take. 
Ter & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs, LEWLN MOSELY and 5ON5, 3) berners 
street, Oxford screet, and 443 Straud (opposite Cuaring 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 15+), vifer to the 
Public a mediwn for supplying artificial Teeth on @ 
sysem of PainLess DentisrRy. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortavie, aut durable than 
any yet produced. ‘bey are self-adhesive, atording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but oue visit ty At, au t are 
supplied at prices com) etely detying competitiva Con- 
sutatiun free. Teeth trom 5. Sets, o 7, 10, aud 13 
Guineas, warranted, Vor the ellicacy, uluily, and success 
vi this system vide Lancet, 
*,* No counection with any one of the Sams name. 








DELICATE 


























yop » a . r =) 

T iE LH.—DENTAL SELF-MANAGS 
MENLT.—A titel expositiva of Mi LoKELLS 
PaleUNtedD INVeENLLOS vv the couscucuen of Arte 
tical Teeuws. Free on application or by post va receipt of 





gue stamp. 8 G.vsveuur street, Boul ar 
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ONDON and COUNTY 
COMPANY.—Fstablished 1536 








scribed Capital, £1,875,000, in 37,500 Shares of 
£50 each 
Paid-up Capital, £740,000.—Reserve Fund, £249,000. 


DIRECTORS. 












Coles Child 
John Flemin; 
GENERAL ! 
Citi 
ASSISTAN' 
Insrecro 
SEcRETARY—I’, 
Head Office--21 Lombard stre 

MELTING of the Proprietors, held 
ruary, 15¢5, at the London 


2nd be 
street, the following Report for th 
4, was read by the 


At the ANNUAT 
on THURSDAY, the 
Tavern, Bisho; 
year ending the jlst Dece 
Secretary. 
WILLIAM NICOL, 


mber, 





sq) M.P., in the Chair. 







to submit to the 


The Dire 
hali- 


shareholi 
year ending 3 
They have sa 
of all charges 
for bad and de 
each officer, t 


t 
s tl le bunk for the 





at after payment 


and presé 


ty agp here 











which, w:ti 6 16s. 2d., brougl 
account, produces sui of £148,128 Gd. for ap- 
propriation. 

The Directors recommend the payment of tl sna 






dividend of 6 per cent., for the 
bonus of 12 per cent., making Is 
mouths; t 2 pi} nts will ats 
and leave 418,020 to be earsied foiw 
and loss new account. 

The Directors regret to a now 
late esteemed ecliengue, James x, 
port that they have elee ted h 
of Great Wincheste 
the vacancy thus c: 

The Directors reti 





id to prvfit 





ease of the i 
re- 






rotath n are— 


ing by 
Jobn Willi m Burmester, /sy., 


eming, Fsq., aud 
William: Champion Jones, Es] : 
who, being ble, offer themselves for re-el 

The Dividend and Bouus (together 23 124. per share) 
free of income tax, w.li be payable at the head office, or 
at any of the branches, on and after Monday, the Lich 
inst. 


BALANCE SHEET of the LONDON 
BANKING COMPANY, 31si Dece 
Dr. 
To capitul........++..£750,000 O ¢ 
Part of final instal- 
ment due Lith April 
next, not yet paid.. 9,52 


Jobn F} 





fon. 











740,675 





To reserve fund, 
Part of final 
ment due Lith April 
next, not yet paid ° 





9,325 0 0 


veo 


Bank for cus- 


779,754 O 





To amount due by 
tomers’ balances, 
To liabilities on acee 
tances.... 





p- 
co ccseee 0 2,431,009 15 5 

ee 12,211,353 15 
To profit and loss balances brought from 








last account........ 21,726 16 
To gross profit ‘or the 
half-year, after making 


provision for bad and 
doubtful debts . 


352,054 12 2 





Cr. 


By cash on hand at 
ead office, and 
branches ..... £t4 4 { 





By cash placed atc all 
and at notice .. 999,456 16 6 
By Investments, viz. 
Government and 
guaranteed stocks 
By other stocks and 
securities ......+6 


£2454,659 0 6 


861,192 16 9 
100,214 6 1 











BANKING | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


0 0; 





bal: 


tary, the follo 
| m — adopted ;— 


Cr. ° 
By balance brought forward from last 


account 
B v gross profit for ‘the ‘hal f- -yenr, 
rakin 


one r 
on for bad and doubtful 


g prov 








£373,7-1 8 4 
, have examined the 
und the same to be 
WILE. a ee M AN,) 
t. Hf. SWAIN 
JONS WHIGHT. ) 
London and County Bank, Jan. 20, 1865. 
The for been read by the Seere- 
re proposed and unani- 


foregoing 
correct. 





e unde 
-sheet, and h 





(Signed) 
Auditors. 





going report havi 
ving resolutions 





That the repoit be received aud adopted, and printed 


| for mike use Of the shareholders, 


declared 


bonus of 12 


the balance of 
profit and loss new a 


a dividend of 6 per cent, together with a 
per cent, both free of income-tax, 
for the half-year ending ®1lst Deeembe 
able on and after Monday, the ,! Sih 
£18,629 12s, 30 


That 
















coun 
un Burmester, E-sq., be 





3. That John Will re-electoda 
Director of this Company; that Jolin Fleming, Esq., be 
re-elected 2 Director of this npany ; that Wiliam 


Champion Jones, 'sq., 





be re-elected a Director of this 


Company. 


John Wr 


i 


Norman, R id Hinds Swaine, and 


4, That William h 
elected Auditors for the cur- 


rht, en. to be 








ent year. 
5. ‘That the tha of uecting be given to the 
Board of Directors tor le manner in which they 


11 





lave condi oil the atfaire 
6. That the thanks of this 
Auditors of the Company for their 





y 
: be presented to the 
services during the 








7. ‘That : ¢ thanks cf this meeting be presented to 
William MeKewan, Msq, and to the principal and other 
officers of t forthe zeal and ¢ t which 


t 





hey have discharged th ir respective duties, 
igned) W. NICOL, Chairman. 
tted the eh 


The Cl it was re- 


airman having qui 
wried Unanin 


iy be et 


able aud 





(Signed) 
W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman, 
Extracted from the cues” es 
(Signed) 


¥ “ONDON an 


APPISON, 


and COUNTY BANKING | 
COMPANY, 


Secretary. 








NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND 
on the capi ck of the Company, at the rate of 6 per 
cent, fur the half-year ending jlst December, 1564, with 
a bonus of 12 per cent, s ye PAID to the Proprietors, 


either at 





| Her M 


| £1,000 in case of Death, or § 








the head office, 21 Lombard street, or at any 
of the Company's branch banks, on and after MONDAY, 


the 13th inst.—By order of the Board, 


Ww. MeKEW AN, General Manager. 
21 Lombard street, Feb. 2, 1805, 


CCIDENTS to LIF E or or 
In the FIELD, the STREETS, or at 
Provided for by a policy of the 
tAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Patp For 10,000 CLarms. 
r Week while laid-up 
secured 


LIMB, 


HOME, 


by Injury 
f OF FROM £3 TO £5 5s, 

the Clerks at the Railway 
rat the offices, 64 Cory- 


By an ANNUAL PAYMEN 


For Particulars apply 
Stations, to the Loeal 





| HILL aud 10 REGENT STREE 





J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ARMY CGNTRACTS. 
Commissariat Office, 
Alders.ot, Ist February, 1565. 
‘TEmass will be received at this O'fce, 
12 o'clock (noon) on 8th Mareb, 1855, from 
parties who may be willing to epter into Contracts fo 
the supply of 








until 


COALS, 
antities as may b rey 


d Mil ary 


el, for the use of 
utments, at the 


In s 





ich qu 


8 Forces au 





following ces, from April Ist, 1365, to Mareh 31st, 
1366 :— 

RoyvaL Mimirany Couiece, Sanpuursr.—Wallsend 
Coals. 









als, such as that 


WATERW 


yeks, BouRLEY—Small C 
~ie 


wport Smalls. 
enders are rey 








Separate ‘I iired for ech of the above- 

































| 
| 4 
| 


| all subsequent d 
| and the continual 


(THERE IGISTEREDLANDCO\MPANY 


(Limited), 
Capital, £1,000,000, 


First Issue, £5:0,000 in 25,000 Shares of (2) eyot 
Deposit £1 per Share, and £1 lds. on Alictunant, 
DiReEcrTors, 


John Ashburner, 
gate. 

Sir James Carmichael, 
Park 

Robert Pavin Davies, sq, Ridgeway, Pembrok 

Thomas Myre Foakes, Es)., New square, Line 
and Denham, Bucks. 

H. Harwood Harwoud, Esq, 
Park. 

Colonel Willia m Lydiard, Bentinck street, Ma schester 


Esq. Hyde Park place, ¢ vnerland 
Bart., Sussex plu< Regent's 


shire. 
u's Inn, 


29 Cleveland squ 


re, Hyde 


rolls, Esy., Upper Hyde Park 


Bart., Queen’s Gate, Hyde 


Yilmot 





nber ) 


to add to their nu 





BANKERS. 
l i Bank of London 
SoLicrrors. 
Messrs. Davies. Sou, Campbell, and Reeves 
BeoKxens 
Messrs. Lownd 1 ml Woolley, Royal Exchange 
Suildings c = 
oO ion street, Loudon E.C 
SECKE! —Henry C. Di ston, 1s), 





PROSPECTUS. 
een established for the parpose of 
ion of titles to hiuded estat 


“Land Regis ration Ae 


This Company has b 
facilitating ul 
under the provisions of the 
and also for the purchase of freehold la the titles to 
which have been alrealy registered, or ae cipabvle of 
being brought within the operation ot tie A 

Large protits have within the list few 
| derived from the judicious purchase of lan ‘ed estates 
and bl cks of freehold property in tie vicinity of the 
and their re sale in mubiing and 





> registra 











ars been 


metropolis, lots for 














other purposes, The success of tlk indertak ngs is 
in a great measure attributab’e to t eXiraocd nary 
rise in the value of laud in the suburbs of lirze town \ 
and the « y ificre w demand f s.es of villa 
residences—a demand 1 keep pa vith the 
growth at the wi tional pr nd popitiation 


t jese ‘2luimate 
enterprises has been f yuud in the difficult e+, delays, 
ttendant upon the trausfee of liad, and 

leali Wale eum! ous titles, 





The ch 





and expense t 















2 re-examination, all 
| tend to depreciate the v «4 property. 

To remedy this evil th hem s ration Aet” was 
passed, wi transfer of real estat+ is siuplitied, 
and a mass of it deeds is condetised into a clear, 
simple, and itary Udle; bat, notwithstanding 
the manifest res coufer by this measure, the 
public hay ierto availed th ves of it only toa 
limited exte partly from ignorance al the mode of 
procedure to be adopted, partly from diticalues beyoud 








le nature of the 
13 already exist 


f individuals, arising from 
2s and extent of the Chury 


the control « 
encum |) )rance 
ing on the property. 





Lhe especial object of this Company is to assist owners 
of property, who from want of funds or oi ser cases, 
have hitherto been unable to avail themseives of the 
advantage offered by the Act. The Company w.'l unler- 


» Landed 


ssary pie- 


Sivation of tides 
Is fur the nes 
tharge the various incum- 
Ue beirs a just pro- 
ant will also 
is of lend- 
is, from tha 


take the Cxamination and sey 
Estates; it will provide the 









liminary expenditure; di 
the value of the ests 
upon t 


srances, Wuere 
portion to the amount charged 
facilitate the arranzemeuts o 
ing or borrowing on linded see 





nature of these operations and well by the 
Company, it will be protected against all isc of 1.ss, 
considerable profits mus: be derive 1, aud own f land 


reased va ue of 


advantag 


will ind the sir @ in the in 






1 
Land 
where 





witl 
i 
3s ofimmediate ar nd profits , 
tiations alveady entered into with influent al parties 
will ensare for the Company a luciative aud widely- 





ex:eaded business. 

’rospectuses and Forms for Saares 
may be Obtained of the Bank ) ivio aud 
u the Ottices of the Company, Wuere the Articles of 





ytment being made, the 
Shoulda le 









the depos 
the payment on a'lotmen 
e if any) returned to the ap; n 








Form OF APPLICATION I 

















By discounted bills, and advances to named places. : 4 fo the Directors of the Registered Liai CU napsny 
customers in town and country.... 9.333.047 4 8 Forms of Ten ler and Con litior 3 f Con'ract may be Limited). 

By freehold premises in Lombard | obtained on ! att ottice, by leiter or in GENTLEMEN,—Having paid £ to you Bunkers, 
street and Nicholas lane, freehold } person, between the hi urs of ten aud four o'clock, when | gs de; posit of £1 per Share on slare , [ reque-t 
and leasehold property at the ; every information on the subject will be furnishe u will allui to me shares in ie sisiered 
branches, with fixtures and fitings., 131,178 13 11 | The Tenders must be made on the printed forms pro- A ‘ompany (Limited), or any less uaimeer, Wael 

By interest paid to customers...... 95,051 16 11 | perly filled up, signed, and delivere ed att vilice (ander | | o to accept, and to pay the furcher sum of 

By salaries and all other expenses at | closed Savion, marked on the o italde “Tender for | . per share on the number all tted to ms, and all 
head oflice and branches, ineluding 1 C y the hour appointed, ar Be no Tender will be | future calls in rtted when 
income tax on profits and salaries.. 78,343 11 5 | noticed - shall not be in compliance with these | due; aud I furt » iusel 

Tatuities to o aa 222 8 6 | conditions. nt Cou pao 

By g¢ t fi 11,222 I ¢ idition ime i ¥ 

By vote of meeting 4th A Lov | re Daa onl for the number 

j STARCHE MANUFACTL 
ie | TO H.R THE PRINCESS WALES. oeskSse 
Cu - 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
To interest paid to customers ...... a 
To expenses, as above 
To gratuities to officers ......... 
To vote of meeting, Jth Aug 
To rebate on bills not due, carried to 
MOW ACCOUNT an. . ~ cece cece ce o> ou, i 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for the half- 
FOOT 65666608 660000000005. 
To bonus of 12 per cent.... 
To balance carried forward 


) 
ee reese ceeeee ; 











£3;35,751 3 4 


G LENFIELD 
| SOF AWARDED THE PRIZE 





MEDAL, L362. 
This unrivalled starch is 


USED IN THUR ROYAL LAUNDRY, 





and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SIE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 


HAS TRIED; 
the 


THE BEST SUK 

and the above award by 

scientilic men of Lhe aye 
CONFILMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and Cv., Glasgow and London, 


most eminent 





sunie of 








Siguature ..cccesesesece 








MAGNESIA. 
years have 
ig the best 


NNEFORD’S FLULD 


D* —The medical profession for 





approved of this pure solution of Mugue 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic dis 
es and as a@mild aperient it is especis 


ladies and chilureu. Prepared solely by 





aud Co., Chemists, &c. 172 New Bowl 
aud sold throughout the world by all ies; 
mists. CAUTION.—See that * Dinnel» + 








on each botile aud red label over tie ¢ 


\ 





—=--- - +. 
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rated by Royal Charter. 
200,009, Paid-up capital, £500,000. 
. No. 4 Lombard street. 
» or Drrecrors. 

FRANCIS ROY! rr. + Chairman. (Messrs. 

ryin and ~e . 
Timothy Wiz »au 
5 RUSSELL, Deput 

JOHN A : 


. ar pope 
Ae 


qsaricn ~ TIC BANKING CORPORATION. 


thorized 
” Hex 








-Chairman. (Messrs. 
. Bombay). 
mas Cardwell and 
, Bombay). 
os A , { Fearon and Co., late 
oui A * scine ie ur rl anal Co. Chiua). 
William Maitland, !s Messrs, M’Killop, Stewart, and 
t 






5 
’ 
h 





These 8 ¢ 
( 


al r¢ 














Co., Cale 
ComMMITTEE IN Bommay. 

The Hon. Mich I I. Scott. (Messrs. Ritchie, Steuart, 

and Co. ' : 
Robert Hannay, Esq. (Messrs Grey and Co.) 

wasjee Jel ghier, Esq . " 
Co ‘Ger e _ Manaver—Anthony Morrison, E 

I . Lawrence, Esq., A ting Manager. 

once 10 Bank cf Fuglimd; the Londo m Joint 





ock Bauk. 
Agents in Treland—The National Bank. 
Agents in Sx id—The British Linen Company. 











Brokers—Meessre. Foster and Braithwaite. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Freshtields and Newman. 
Auditors—Messis. Coleman, ‘Turquan i, Younys, und Co. 


ISSUP of NEW SHARES. 
ASIATIC BANKING CORPORATION. 

By virtue of the powers confe rred upon them by their 
charter of incorporation, and under the authority of the 
Lords Com ioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, the 
Directors have decided to increase the ¢ up of the 
Bank from its present prid-up capital of £500,000 to 
$1,000,000 sterling, by the issue of 25,000 new shares of 
$20 each, of which 12,5 shares will be issued at par to 
the proprietors registered in the books of the Corporation, 
in London and Bombay respectively, on the 3lsc day of 


























January instant, in the proportion of one new share for 
every two shares reyist red hoove stated. 

Of the remaining 12 is 8 1,200 will be is:ned in 
aecordar witha resolution of the s.areholders ou the 
6th June last, ing 11,:00 to be offered to the public. 
Of these 11,5 6.500 shares will be dispo-ed cf 
in Bombay at a premium, and the remaining 5,000 shares 


are pow offered to the pu > in Leadon at a premium of 
I 





£15 (fifteen pounds) per suare, to be paid as follows, 
Onallotment .. .. £210 on account of eapilal. 
an ° 10 ” premium. 
» 80th June, 1365 1 7 e capital. 
un 1 hd a premium. 
» 8lst Dec., 1-65 . capital, 





” 
at such times and in 
such amounts as m ned upon by the Court 
Upon the first instalment of each share, paid on account 
of capital, interest will be allowed at ae rate of £10 per 
centum per annuum from the date of such payments until 
the 30th June next, al which date they will participate 
proportionately in a dividend which may be declared 
upon the origin ish ' ; and upon the 31st of December 
next the holders of new shares will have the option of 
paying up the amount then remaining due on their 
shares, and having s° done willieceive the same divi- 
dend thereon as may Le paid upon the original shares. 
The premium received on the issue of 11,300 shares will 
be appropriated to the fu.rmation of a reserve fund. 

fhe deposits of the Bank now exceed £3,0U0,000 ster- 
ling, and the last quo‘ation in Bombay of the existing 
shares was 175 per cent. premium, or equal to about £35 
per share premium, being the equivalent of about £25 
premium on the new share. 

Forms of application may be obtained at the offices of 
Messrs. Foster rwaite, 6S Old Broad street, 
brokers to the Corporat it this office. 

Ne. 4 Lombard street 1.C., 25th January, 1865 


and the remaining 
























RM OF APPLICATION FOR NEW SHARES. 
Asiatic Bank sing Corporation: Incorporated by Royal 
Churter. 








No. 
To the Court of Directors, A 
1 Lombard str 
Gentlemen,—I hereby request you to allot me 
new shares of £20 n the above Corporation, on the 






c Banking Corporation, 








terms of your} pectas of the 25th of January, and I 
hereby to secept the swid shares, or any less 
Dumber y may all me, nnd to pay the eal ls 





hereby further engaye to sign the 
© the Deed of Settlement of the 
mired by public notice or other- 
, Geutiemen, 

r obedient servant, 


1 
thereon when du 
Deed of “ot 
Corporation w 
wise to do so 














G CORPORATION. 
LEBY GIVEN that no APPLICA- 
TION for above SHARES will be received after 
WEDNE SDAY Lu éth iust. 
By order, 
W. LAWRENCE, Acting Manager. 
4 Lombard street, February 3, satel 


alias AUSTRALIAN BAN VKID 
COMPANY. 
Inconronaren by RoyaAL CHARTER. 
Every description of Banking Business condacted with 
South Australix, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms w ith 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Ol a Bi oy? street, EC. 
(AvTio.—cockss CELEBRATED 
{EADING SAUCE, for Fish,Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot aud Cold Meats, aud uurivalled for general 
Use, is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is 
Manufactured only by the Executors of the Sule Pro- 
CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
ginal Sauce Warehouse. 
All Others are Spurious Innitations,. 


SIATIC. 


yy og 
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A SIATIC BANKING CORPORATION, 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Authorized Capital 000,000; paid-up capital, £500,000, 
° Heal Oitice—No. 4 Lombar 1 sireet, 
Boarp ov Direcroxs. 





FRANCIS BOYKEL T. 284, Charman. (Messrs. Timothy 


Wi a and Co.) 


JOUN A. RUSSELE, baq, Deputy-Chairman. (Messrs. 


Grey ant Coles, and Grey and Co.) 
Thomes Cardwell, }) (Messi. Thomas Cardwell an 
Co, and Cardwell, Parsois, ant Co, Bombay ) 
; A. Fearon, Esy Messrs. Fearon and Co, lat 
srs. Angustine Heart and Co, China.) 











ul sutta. 
Count’ 
Nis 





IN MBAY,. 
The Hon. Mict Messrs. Ritchie, Steuart, au 
Co.) 
Robert Hannay, Ms}. (Messrs Grey and Co.) 


Cowasjee Je nan hice, Es}. 





1 


H 


° 


Maitlant, Esy (Messrs. M'Killop, Stewart, and 


1 


Anthouy Morrison, Esq. (late Avent at Bombay), General 


Manaver. 
F. W. Lawrence, I's, Acting Manager. 


Bankers—The Bank of Muglaud; the Loudon Joint-Stock 


Bank. 
Acents in IrelanI—The National Ba 
Agents in Scotlhand—fhe Britis Linen Company, 
Brohers—Me-srs. Foster and Braithwa.te 
‘iturs—Messrs, Freshields and Newman. 
Avdit e~Bosare Cole man, Turquand, Youngs 


le 
x. 














and Co. 


Agencies and Branches are establisiel at Bombay, 


Caleu 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate bills o 
exchange payable at the above places, issue letters o 
erelit, and conduct every description of banking busines 
eonnecied with the Mast. They ef 





, Singapore, Ceylon, Houg Kony, and Shanghai 








f 
f 


3 


ct the purchase and 


sale of Indian securiiies, the ieveipt of dividends, &e., 


and undertake the safe custody of securities. They als 
7 tixed periods, 





receive deposits, bearing interest, f 
Rates of — and exchange may be ascertaiue lat th 
Head Ole 








‘puns SC YPTISH ASSAM TEA COM- 


PANY (Limiied). 
To be Incorporated under the Compani 


with limited lability. 
Capital, £100,000, in 10000 shares of £10 eve. 


Act, 1362, 











Depusit lus. per share on apy lication, and £1 lve. on 


a'lotment. 
No eall will exeeed £2 per share, 
An interval of not less t wan six mouths to elapse betweet 


each eall 
PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS, 
Robert Hunter, Esqz., Tenanslie place, Edinburgh. 
James Mackintosh, jun., Esq, Whim House, Leadburn, 


N.B., and of Caleutta (late Director of the Cachar Tea 
Company, Cachar, aud of the Tukvar Tea Company, 


Darjeeling). 
Jon A. Macrae, Esq,, of Well bank, W.S. 
William Forbes, Esq., of Medwyn. 
George Sinclair, Esy ,5 Buckingham teirace, Edinburgh, 
LS. 


a 

John Maxton, Esq., 11 Eton terrace, Edinburgh, for- 
merly Police Surgeon, and Surgeon to the Police Hos- 
pital and Coroner, Caleutta, 

George Williamson, jun. 1 
formerly Chief Manager to the Assam Company. 

BANKERS. 
Commercial Bank of Scotland and branches 





-, Culter House, Aberdeen, 


Bank of 


Hindustan, China, and Japan (Limited), 1 Bauk build- 


ings, Lothbury, Loud on. 
Soutcrrors. 
Messrs. Gibson aud Tait, W.S., Ediuburgh, 
Brokers. 
Messrs. Thomas Miller aud Sons, 72 Princes street, 
Edinburgh. 
C. and J. H. MaeRae, 10 Tokenhouse yard, Loudon, 
SecRerary.—Alexander T. Niven, sq., C.A, 
Offices.—15 Queen street, Edinburgh. 





The object of the Scottish Assam Tea Company 
(Limited) is to conduct tea planting in India on an ex- 
ive scale in the most suitable localities, and for 
this purpose to secure estates with such an extect of 
existing plantation as will insure au immediate retura, 
aud atlord a certain base for future operations. 

The average produce in tea of an acre of fall bearing 
plant in Assam is from 40u Ib. to 590 Ib, and the con- 
sumption and consequent demand for the article are 
daily increasing, aud may be said to be practically un- 
limited. 

Que of the most encouraging fac's connected with the 
cultivation of tea in Ludia is tuat, with an aunually in- 
creasing product.oo, there hes been a steady advance in 
in price. Well made Assam tea sells readily in bond at 
an average of 2s. 3d. per pound. This price leaves a 
clear protit to the producer of fully Is. per lb., and the 
tea seed at present yields an additional average return of 
£10 for each acre of full-grown plant. Although the 
present value of seed may not be permanently main- 
tained, it may be fairly admitted as a set-off against a 
possib ple increase in the cost of production, so a8 to main- 
tain an average representative profit of at least ls, per 
lb. of tea. 

[Le Directois have made a provisional purchase of a 
valuable concern, si:uate in the centre of the Jorehaut 
District, justly regarded as the must favoured tea dis- 
trict of Assam. 

The estate comprises about 4,000 acres of land, of 
which 500 have been brought under cultivation, includ - 
ing about 150 now being put under plant, which the 
vendor undertakes to complete at his own cost. The 
are in efficient working order, having in addition to the 
local labour (which is comparatively abundant) about 
15) imported covlies, two fine elephants, the necessary 
working tools and implements, and the usual buildings. 
They are admirably situate with regard to soil, popula- 
tion, aud means of transport, being contiguous to the 
estates of the Jorehaut Tea Company, known as one of 
the most prosperous in India. A brief summary of the 

career of that Company will suffice to illustrate the 
rapid increase in productiveuess and value of tea pro- 
perty in Assam. Formed in 1889 by the purchase of 
estates more or less developed and in working order, 
the dividend on the first year’s operations was 5 per 
cent.,on the second 11 per ceut., on the third 23 per 
ceat., and on the fourth (1563) 36 per cent. The shares 
were £20 each, and are now quoted in the Caleutia 
Share List at £70 to £75, 

















| The estates provisionally purehased for the Seottish 


Assam Tea Company having been selected by the same 
person who selected the lands of the J reliant Coapany, 
aud the soil and plant being identical in character, the D - 











| rectors contidentially auticipate that, | é ju liciousap- 
plication of capital corresponding results will realized. 
rhe purchase of these estates will be eth ton the 
| principle of acreage, te be determined by ac us! survey, 
aud the Vendor agrees to muke the lawds in fee- 
simple (with the exception of a sinall prop nu held ia 
perpetual lease from Goverument), and he cmarautees 
a minimum dividend of LO per cent. fr ths tirst three 
years. The success of the Company is theref re rendered 
as much a matter of certainty as it is pos.itle for any- 
thing of the kind to be. 
T Price agree d upon is WO, pay le over @ 







f tive years, the detrred paymer wearing In- 

st at the rateof 5 pore snt. per annam, avi tie Vendor 

| eeing to take £10,000 of the price in paid-up shares 
of the Company. Tu the meantime no more o! tie eapital 
of the Company will be called up than may be required 
to pay for this purchase aud gradually exteud the calt.- 

| Vation. 

| The present proprietor of the o-tates, Mr. George 

William son, jun., formerly chief manager of the Assam 

| 

| 

| 

| 






Company, as well as several other leading tea companies 
in India, has joined the Doard of Dire tos, and thus 
secured for the Company the advantage of lis success- 
ful practical experience and local know e1 

Upon all applications in respect of wiich no allot- 
ments are made the deposit will be returned in fall. 
Siould aless number of shares be allotted t.anis ap- 
plied for, the deposit will be madeayailable towar is the 
payment on allotment, and the balance (it any) returned 
to the applicant. 

*rospectases and further information may be obtained 
from the brokers or secretary, to cither.f wi om,or to 
the bunkers. applications fur shares may be Made in the 
annexed form. 








FORM OF APPLICATION FON 5 fAkuS 
To the Provisional Directors of the 8. ottisn Assam Tea 
Company (1.imite |) 
Gentlemen,—Ilaving paid to your credit with 
| the suin of £ » being epos tof 10s. per share on 
Shares in the above Company, L regu that you 
will allot me aires of £10 each in the Sevttish 
Assam Tea Company (Limited), aud [hereby 
aveept the same, or any Jess number that niay 
tome, and to pay the calls thereon, ond Toe jaest vou to 
place my name on the register of share!olters for the 
uuuaber of shares allotted to me. 

Lam, Gentlemen, your obedient s -rvaut, 

Name in full ...... oe 
Profession or oecupatio oe 
Address .see.+s 


Date eo0ese ove oe eo +0 80 60 ve 


He LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1-55. 

Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool ; 2) and wl Poulry; 7 
Cornhill: and 56 Charing Cross, Loudon. 
Revexve 1x 1803, 

Fire Premiums oc ..cecesesesseessee LS),000 























Life Premiums ....0ee.eeeseseee.. 210,000 
Interest on Investments ............ 160,000 
ro90.009 

Agencies are established for eifeting bol Five and 


} Life Insurances, and facilitating the pu mieat of Pre- 
miums in all parts of the world. 
SWINTON BOUL T, Seeretary to te Company, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident secretary. 
November, 184. 


PETERBOROUGH, WISBEACH, aul 
SUITON RAILWAY. 





The Directors of this Company ave prepired to receive 
LOANS on SECURITY of DEBENTULCS for three, 
five, or seven years, bearing Luterest at the rate of 


5 per cent. per annum, payabls haif-yearly ia Loudon, 








The INTEREST on the above Debentures will ba 
paid by the Midland Railway Company in teras of the 
Act of Parliament, which makes the Debeoutire lucerest 
the first charge on the GROSS RECELPIS of tue Line 
prior to deduction of working expenses. 

H. DUDLEY COOPER, S.cretary, 

11 Parliament street, Loudon. 


T= DISCOUNT 
(Limited). 
34 Abehbureh lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000, 
Approved Bankers’ and Merewntile 1 lls discounted, 
and advances made upoa negotiable security 
Money, in suis of not less than £11), received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the « went market 
rates, und for longer periols upon special terms, as 
eed upou. 


CORPORATION 





By order of the Board, 
FRED, G. BON! 


TNIVE RS AL LIFE ASSUR ANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William stv Loudon, E.C., 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.—Very economical Lome wid colonial rates 
for civil and military lives. Division every year of one- 
fifth of profits. Premiums on all partic pating policies 
six years in force reduced one-half f w the year ending 
May, 1865, 80 that £50 only of each £b)) of preminus 
falling due is charged. ‘Total assurance +s issued exceed 
£7,000,000 sterling ; claims paid, 1} til.iou, cash Donuses 
to assured, £565,000, or av average aucual retura of 
9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of prt A lvauces 
made on Lite Interests and on real and vtuer property ia 
connection with assuraces. 
FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary «nl Secretary. 


MuE CONSERVATIVE 
SOCIETY. 

The Thirteenth Year. Prospectis-s sent free of 
charge to any place, explanatory of tie Sudre, Deopoait, 
Land, or Borrowing Departments. . 

Apply to CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, E34, 


Se = 











LAND 





Secretary, 33 Norfolk street, Strand, Low don, W.C. 
rt 
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THE 


SPECTATOR. 


[February 4, 1865, 





NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “FANNY HERVEY." 
This day is published. 


SEDGELY COURT. 


A TALE. 
By the AUTHOR of “ FANNY HERVEY.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











Now ready, price One Shilling. 


A NEW EDITION 


OF 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


Also gratis and postage free :— 


A REVISED LIST of the PRINCIPAL BOOKS LATELY ADDED to the COLLECTION. 


x 
2, A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS WITHDRAWN for SALE. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 











Just out. 


SHAKESPEARE in GERMANY in the 16th and 


17th CENTURIES. 


An Account of English Actors in Germany and the Netherlands, and of the Plays Per- 


formed by them during the Same Period. 


By ALBERT COIN. 


4to. cloth, with Two Plates of Fac-Similes, £1 8s. 


Messrs. ASHER and CO., 13 


Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW EDITION BY DR. MCOSH. 
In 12mo., cloth, price 8s. 6d. (post free). 


OUTLINES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By DUGALD STEWART. 
With a Memoir, a Supplement, and Questions by James M'Cosu, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen's University in Ireland, and Author of “The Method of Divine 
Government,” “ The Intuitions of the Mind,” &e. 
“The editor has done everything necessary to give this admirable manual permanence as a class-book in 


colleges, and to extend its usefulness. 
(February 3). 


It has never before been produced in so handsome a form."—Nonconformist 


‘* These supplementary notes are very good."—Educational Times 
“It is well fitted to serve the purpose of a text-buok."—Principal Fairbairn. 


“A most useful text-book.”"—Pros. Greenwood. 


WILLIAM ALLAN and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 





HATCHARD AND CO., Booksellers 
By Appointment 
To H.R... the PRINCESS of WALES. 
PuBLISHERS, BiBLes AND Prayer-booKks. 
New Puvueuications Or | CHILDRENS Books AND 
Merit. PERIODICALS. 
Books Bounp. LIBRARIES ARRANGED. 
Booxws FORWARDED BY|LiperaAL Discuounr For 
Post. Casn. 
187 Piceadilly, W. 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. 
4llth Thousand. With Author's Photograph and Auto- 
graph. 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 
—— Library Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt leaves, 8s. 
-——— Illustrated Edition, with Woodcuts from Designs 
by Tenuniel, Birket Foster, Gilbert, Cope, Pickersgill, 
&c., aud Ornamental Initials and Vigueites by Noel 
Humphreys. 4to. cloth, gilt leaves, 2ls.; morocco 
extra, by Hayday, 42s, 
London: HarcHarp and Co.,187 Piccadilly, W., 
Bookseller to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


PRAYERS for PRIVA‘E USE. 
By the Rey. Asuton OxenvDEN, Rector of Pluckley, 
Kent. 18mo. cloth, Is. 
By the same Author. 
SERMONS on the CHRISTIAN LIFE, Seventh Thou- 
sand. Feap. cloth, 2s. 
GOD'S MESSAGE to the POOR, being eleven Plain 
Sermons. Seventh Thousand. Cloth, 1s. éd. 
BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. Sixth Thousand. 
Cloth, 1s. 
The LORD'S SUPPER SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 
Twelfth Thousand, Cloth, 1s. 
FERVENT PRAYER. Seventeenth Thousand. 











Cloth, 
Is. 6d. 
A PLAIN HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Fourth Edition. Cleth, 1s. 
The STORY of RUTH. Fourth Edition. Clo h, 1s. 64. 
London: Harcitarp and Co, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
Bookseller to H.R. HU. the Pr.ncess of Wales. 





In a few days, on tinted paper, price 3s. 6d, 
A RTEMUS WARD—HIS BOOK. 
2 Edited with Notes and Iutroduction, by the 
Kaitor of the “Biglow Papers.” One of the wittiest 
and certainly the most mirth-provokiug book which has 
deen published for many years. 
* Artemus Ward has no living equal."—W. C. Bryant. 
The author has recently been delighting his country- 
men with lectures On ‘* The Babes in the Wood,” “ Sixty 
Minutes in Africa,” and “Life among the Mormons,” 
and it is expected will shortly visit this country, to take 
for a time the late Albert Smith's place among us. 
London ;: Joun CampENn Hortey, Piccadilly. 


COMPLETION of Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT'S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, price 10s. 6d, the Third and Concluding 
Volume of 

JASSAGES of a WORKING LIFE 

DURING HALF A CENTURY. By CHaries 
KNicnr. 

Volumes I, and Il. may be had separately, price 10s. 6d. 

each. 


Londou: Brappury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





NEW WORK by Mr. W. H. RUSSELL. 
In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
(yan apa ; its DEFENCES, CONDI- 
TION, and RESOURCES. Being a Third and 
Concluding Volume of “My Diary North and South.” 
By W. H. Russewu, Esq., LL.D. 
London: Brappury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





In a few days will be published. 


te ES KNIGHT’S SCHOOL HISs- 


TORY of ENGLAND. From the Earliest Period 





Being an abridgment of his Popu- 
In 1 large volume, crown é8vo. 


to our own Times. 
lar History of England. 


London: Brapsury and Eyans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





Now ready at all the Libraries. 


QTRIVE and WAIT’; or, Passages in the 
kJ Life of Philip Marsham, By Jonn Rose Bur.iy, 
F.8.4. In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 73. 5d. 


London: WiLi1am FREEMAN, 102 Fleet street, E.C. 


wat WILL this COST to PRINT? 

is a thought often occurrin z to literary men, 
public characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. 
ASPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, and information for 
authors, seut on application, by RLCHARD BARRETT, 
13 Mark lane, London. 





XFORD NEW WORKHOUSE.— 
FIRES.—The BUILDER of TillS DAY, price 
4d., by post 5d., contaius:—Fine View and Plau of 
Oxford New Workhouse—Baalbek ; the City of the Sun— 
Engineering Archeology—Our Domestic Fire-places— 
the Docks and Warehouses at Marseilles—Exhibition of 
the Society of Female Artists—Destruction of the Surrey 
Tuea:re—Ladies’ Sauitary Association—fall of a Floor 
at We-tminuster—lire Extinction aud Prevention—Prizes 
for Art-Workmanslip, Society of Arts—‘* Competitions 
and the Alliance "—Masters and Men—Grindiug Money 
—Liverpoo!, Competitions, &c. 
Office, 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all Book- 





sellers. 





On the Ist of February, Second Series, No. 63, price ls, 
tle PHAR MACEUTICALJOURNAL, 


5 CONTAINING THE 
PTRANSACTIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. . 

ConreNnTs.—Progress made with Reference to Phar. 
maceutical Legislation.—Notes on the Ch'orides of Iron 
and the Methods of makiug Solution of Perchloride of 
Tron of Constant Strength —On a new form of Ointurent 
of Stavesacre, and its Application in certain Cutaneous 
Diseases —Discovery of Theine in Kola Nuts.—0n the 
Purification of Essential Oil of Almonds.—Pharmaceytj. 
cal Society, Edinburgh.—Liverpool Chemists’ Associa. 
tion—Leeds Chemists’ Assoviation.—Bath Ciemists 
Association.—Chemical Discussion Association of the 
Pharmaceutical Society.—Meetiugs on Pharmacy Bi] 
Edinburgh, Liverpool, Nottingham, Southampton — 
Notes on Conessine, alias Wrightine.—Cochineal Colour. 
ing,—Sea-Weed Wine.—Purified Oil of Bitter Almonds, 
—Accidental Poisoning —Proposed Legislation and the 
Benevolent Fund.—Anniual Meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, 1864.—Treatinent — of 
Diseases of the Skiu.—Skin Diseases. ~The Puilosophy 
of Health.—The Year Book of Pharmacy.—Obituary, 

VOLUME V.,, Second Series, may be had in cloth, as 
well as the Twenty-two preceding Volumes, price 12s, 64, 

London: Joay CuurcHILLant Sons, New Burlington 
street. Edinburgh: MAcLACHLAN and = Srewan: 
Dublin ; FANNIN and Co. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION.~ 
4 A Missionary is required by this Society to take 
charge of their Station in Chapel street, Cripplegate, 
Apply, by letter, to the Honorary Secretary, E, 
ENFLELD, 15 Chester terrace, Regeut’s Park. 





THE Rev. JOHN MACNAUGHT, 

M.A., formerly of St. Chrysosiom’s, Liverpool, wil 
preach in Perey (*piscopal) Chapel, Charlotte street, 
Rathbone place, Oxford sweet, on Sunday, February §, 
at Ll a.m., on CHRIS? the RIGHTEOUS ADVOEGATLE, 
and at 7 p.m., on CHRIST the WHOLE WURLD's 
PROPITIATION, 
OC LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC 

OFFICES, 
78 Borough roai, London,S.E. 

The Nobility, Clergy, Geutry, leads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they can always be provided f.ee of charge and ata few 
hours’ notice with ‘T'utors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover- 
nesses, Companions, aud Lady !lousckeepers. Undeui- 
able references required before placiug uames upon the 
register, so that ewployers may accept an introduction 
from these offices as a guarantee of the respectability 
and good faith of the applicaut. Advowsous and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 

Mr. E, HARRIS, Superiutendent. 


rMNHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Managers, Messrs. EDMUND FaLOoNER aud PF. B. 
Cuatrerton —Re-appearauce of Mr. Phelps. —Grand 
Morning performances of the Pantomime Ou We inesday 
and Saturday, at Two o’clock—Un Monday, February 
6, and during the week, the performances will com- 
meuce with Shake«peare’s Play of UENKY the EIGHTH, 
terminating with the Fall of Wolsey. Cardinal Wolsey, 
Mr. Phelps; supportei by Messrs Walter Lacy, H. Mar- 
ston, E. Phelps, tiarrett, Siuciair, Spenser, litzjames 
&ec.; Miss Atkiusou, Miss R. Leclereq, Mrs. Vaudeuho f, 
&e, 
Doors open at half-past six, commeuce at seven. 
Morning Performances of the Pantomime at Two 
o'clock on Wednesday and Saturday of the next week. 
Children and schools at reduce! prices. The Grand 
Christmas Comic Pautomime, written by E. L, Biau- 
chard, Esq., entitled 

HOP O' MY THUMB. 

The gorgeously beautiful decorations, Scenica! Sur- 
prises, and Transformation Wonders by the celebrated 
artist William Beverley, whose emineut services have 
been retained this Clristimas exclusively for Whe Tueatre 
Royal, Drury Laue. 

The Harlequinade will inclule Harry Boleno and 
Mr. C. Lauri, Clowns; Mr. W. A. Barnes and Mr. J. 
Morris, Pantaloous ; 3 











Mr. Cormack and Mv. 8. Suville, 
Harlequins; Madame Boleno and the Misses Gunness, 
Columbines. 

The masks, devices, aud dresses from designs by 
Dykwynkyn. 

The dauces a::d ballet by Mr. Cormac’. Comie scenes. 
tricks, £c., invented by H. Bolen» and Cormack. 
Box-otflice open from ten till five daily. 


DARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING SLAaTIONERS, 

192 FLEEL STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, aud Feap. Papers, Mavelopes. 
Account aud MS. Books, Household Papers, &e. 
PARTRIDGE and COZEN’S celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post office Ocder. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Euvelopes. Coloured Siamping 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per luv. Polished Sieel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Busiaess or Address Dies from 3s. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied ou the mos: liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writiug Cases, &€-., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 





(ae Majesty’s Government 
have adopted for the Military Stutions FLELD'S 
Prize-Medal Paratine CANDLE, mauuatfactured by J. 
C. and J. FLELD, who beg iv cation the public against 
spurious imitatious, Their label is oa the packets and 
Doxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obcained their 
CELEBRATED UNILED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LETS and the NEW CANDLE, sellf-titting and no 
paper or scrapiug. 
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ee 
NEW WORK bya PRIVATE SOLDIER. 
Just published, in crown 8vo., price 6s, 


OLDIERING in SUNSHINE 
S STORM. By Witt1aAm Dovc.as, 

o" ssurs. 
bel Be ConTents. 
India—<Anticipation, 

Farewell. 

Lest in the Jungle. 

The March. 

The Voyage. 

Egypt and the Pyramids. 

To Alexandria. 

The Mediterranean. 

The Crimea. 

. Campaigning. 

. Sebastopol and the Commissariat. 
. The First Anniversary of Balakliva. 
. To Winter Quarters and Home. 
15. Three Days at Woolmer. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 
and Co. 


> 
SR m IE 


-— 
ea? 


el 
cob 


London: Longman 





Nearly ready, crown 8vo., cloth antique, price e 38. 6d. 


HE ARGUMENT, & PRIORI, for the 
MORAL ATTRIBUTES cf GOD. By W. H. 
GruesPiz, of Torbanchil, Author cf * The Necessary 
Existence of God.” 
Edinburgh: W. P. Nimo; and ull booksell: rs. 


This day, Second Series, crown 8vo, cloth, es. 6d. 
ILLAGE SERMONS. By G. F. De 
TerssiER, B.D., Rector of Brampton, near North- 
ampton, late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi Coilege, 
Oxford. 
MACMILLAN and Co., 


ves 


LINE ENGRAVINGS in the FEBRUARY NUVRE" 
1. J. PHILLIP, R.A.—GIPSY MUSICIANS of Svu1s, 
by Professor Knolle. 


London and Cambridge. 





ART-JOURNAL. 
Price 2s. 6d, Monthly. 





2.J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—The LORETTO NECK- 
LACE, by C. Cousen. 

3.J. GIBSON, R.A—The TINTED VENUS, by W. 
Roffe. 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
I. JOHN RUSKIN, M.A.—The CESTUS of AGLAIA. 
2, MADAM BODICHON.—KABYLE POTTERY, with 
Four Illustrations. 
3. PEVER CUNNINGHAM.—Sir GODFREY KNEL- 
LER, with a Catalogue of his Paintings. 
4. J. B. ATKINSON.—OVERBECK, with Engravings 
from his Pictures of “‘CHRIST BLESSING LIT- 
TLE CHILDREN,” “The HOLY FAMILY,” and 
“The SISTERS.” 
5. 8.C. HALL and Mrs. 8. C. HALL.—SAMUEL T. 
COLERIDGE, with Six Iilustrations, 
6.F. W. FAIRHOLT.—FACTS ABOUT FINGER 
RINGS.—ANTIQUE RINGS, with Twenty Ex- 
amples. 
7. Byzantine Architecture , 11. Bombay Cathedral, 11- 
8. Irish Bog-oak Orna- lustrated. 
ments. 12. Gnosticism. 
§. David Roberts, R.A. | 13. Schools of Art. 
—A Review of his! 14. The Society of Arts. 


Life. | 15. The Architectural Mu- 
10. The Lake Country, with seum. 
Six Views. 16. Florentine Art, &., &e. 


London: JAmues S. Virrve, 26 Ivy lane 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
CCOXXXIII., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. William Blake the Artist. 
2. Aristotle's History of Animals, 
3. Sir John Eliot. 
4. Lord Derby's Translation of the Iliad. 
5. Memoirs of Sir Robert Wilson. 
6. 
r 
& 





No. 


. Servia. 

. Syriac Literature. 

. mre Ancient and Modern. 
9, The United States as an Example, 

*,* The QUARTERLY REVIEW is published as 
nearly as possible on the I4th January, April, July, 
and October. 

Joun Mcrnnay, Albemarle street. 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
iV No. LXIV. (for FEBRUARY, 1868), price 18. 
CONTENTS. 

1, The Hillyars and the Burtons: a Story of Two Fami- 
lies. By Henry Kingsley, Author of ‘* Austin 
Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe," &c. 

Chapter LXIX.—Samuel Burton makes his last 
Visit to Sianlake. 
‘ LXX.—Sir George and Samuel close 
their Accounts and Dissolve 
Partnership. 
* LX XI.—Reuben’s Temptation. 
oa XXIL—James Burton's Story. 
XXILL—The Omeo Disaster. 
2, A Few wa rds on the Pope’s Encyclical Letter. By 
F. D. Maurice. 

George Boole, F.R.S. 

Safi. By Sebastian Evans. 

A Son of the Soil. Part XV. 

President Lincolo. By Professor Goldwin Smith. 

— Medicine. By Francis &. Anstie, M.D. 

Life—A Sonnet. By the late Alexander Gilchrist, e 

Essays at Odd Times. I 

I. Of Magnanimity. © 
II. Of Essay Writing. 
10. Dead Men whom I have Known; or, Recollections of 
Three Cities. By the Editor. 





” 


Penerer 


and 
Private, 10th 


mens of our choicest pastoral poetry. 


Fusiliers. 


Notes and Queries. 


Colenso,” &c. 


MEREDITH. 


8vo., price 6d. 


HOW PEOPLE MAY LIVE 
AND NOT DIE IN INDIA. 


By FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


Just Published, in crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE; 
OR, THE FORM OF CAPTURE IN MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 
By J. F. McLENNAN, M.A., Advocate. 

ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


Next Week, 7 vols. 8vo., cloth, £4 4s. 


BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION 

of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

A New Edition, carefully revised, and the Records collated with the Originals. 

By the Rev. N. POCOCK, M.A., late Michel Fellow of Queen's College. 

Printed at the Oxford Clarendon Press, and published for the University, by 
MACMILLAN and CO., 


London : 

















Edinburgh : 














London, Publishers to the University. 





Now ready. 


The SPECTATOR for 1864. 


Price, bound in half-calf, £1 11s. 6d.; or in cloth, £1 10s. 


Cases for binding the vol. 2s. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, or by order through any Bookseller. 











WHO’S WHO 
for 1865. 
Price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s, 8d. 
London: A. H. Barty and Co., Cornhill. 





~ Dr. W. SMICH’S LATIN DICTIONARLES. 
“Of Latin and English Lexicons, the best is tia- 
doubtedly that of Dr. Wim. Smith.”—Rev. Dr. Donatn- 


SON. —_— 
Now ready, 10th Thousand (1250 pp.), 8vo., 2ls., 
strongly bound. 

- NEW LATIN ENGLISH DICTION- 

ARY, for the Higher Forms in Schools. By Wx. 

cure, LL. b., Classical Examiner in the University of 

London, and Editor of the “ Dictionaries of Gieek ant 
Roman Antiquities,’ &c, 


2. 
A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH  DIC- 
TIONARY, for the Lower Forms in Schools, Abridged 
from the above wok. J5th Thousand. Square 12.0, 


7s. Gd, 
OPINIONS of SCHOLARS. 

Sir G. C. Lewrs.—* Dr, Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary 
is a most useful book, and fil's for Latin literature te 
place now occupied by Liddell aud Scott's Lexicou fur 
Greek.” 





Just out, price 63. cloth. 


LSIE; FLIGHTS to FAIRYLAND ; 
&c. By F. Crawrorp Wiison. Author of ‘ Jona 

than Oldaker,” “ Gitanella,” &c 

“ There is a rich fancy pervading the whole of the 

pieces in this volume."—News of the World 


“ A book of true poetry."—Sunday Times. 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street, W. 





Now ready, feap. 4to., beautifully bound in cloth, 


lds, 6d. 
DWY and ELGIVA. A Tragedy. By 


price 


Tuomas TrisTon, B.A., of Trinity Hull, Cam- Rev. Dr. Goonronn.—“ Dr. Wm. Smith's is the most 
bridge. - ful Latin Dictionar ay, that —— 
“The best parts of which remind one of Henry Tay- Rev. Dr. Hovsos ‘Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Diction- 
lor’s style. . ge Remarkable er its cover, oue ot the ary is, beyond comparison, the best in every point of 
view. 


most perfect specimens of taste in bookbinding I ever 
saw in my life."—Morning Star. 

“ A fair amount of dramatic power.” —Public Opinion. 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street, W. 


Rev. Dr. Kysastox. —* Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Diction 
ary is one of the many obligations which he has con- 
ferred upou our public schools.” 

Rev. Dr. Scorr.—"* Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary 
is a great couvenience to me.’ 

By the same Author, 

A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, for 

the Higher Forms in Schools, 12th Thousand. With 
750 Woodecuts, 8yo. Is. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
, , ‘ e for Junior Classes. Abridged from the above. 25.4 
Demy 8vo., beautiful cloth, price 12s, Thousand. With 200 woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. ud. 


TUDIES in BIOGRAPHY. By 3. 

LroneEt James Trorrer, late Captain 2ad Bengal A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, for Janior 
Abridged from the larger work. 18th Thousand. 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
FINAL COURT of APPEAL in ECCLESIASTICAL 
CAUSES, 








Now ready, crown 8vo., price 93. cloth. 


VENINGS in ARCADIA. Edited by 


Joun Dennis. Being Criticisms on and speci- 


London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street, W. 





“An attractive and @ useful biographical work." — i ot 


London: Epwarp Moxon and Coe., Dover street, W. 





toned paper. 


and Other 


“ Anti- 


Just issued, price 93., cloth 8vo., 
T. THOMAS a’ BECKET; 


Poems. By Joun Pover, Author of How ready, Svo., 100. 64. 


TH JUDGMENTS of the PRIVY 
COUNCIL in ECCLESIASTICAL CASE3 of 
DOCTRINE and DISCIPLINE, with a Preface by the 
Bishop of London, and an Historical Introduction 
Edited under the direction of the Bishop of London. 
By the Hon. Geonce C, Broprick and Rev. W. li 
FREMANTLE. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever." —Keuats. 
London : Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street, W. 


HE PROPHET of NAZARETH; or, a 
Critical Inquiry into the Prophetical, Intellectas 1, 
nd Moral Character of Jesus Christ, as Mxemplitied in 
dis Predictions, His Precepts, His Actions, His Dis- - 
ourses, and His Social Intercourse. By Evan PoweLu TH JOURNAL of HORTICULTURE, 
COITAGE GARDENER, and COUNTKY 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Geo. W. Jonnsox, 
FE. RLELS., aud Ronertr Hose, LL.D., F.LS., assisted vy 
an efficient Staff, is a first-class Illustrated Gardening 








Prize Essay. Price 12+. 6d. 
London: F. Farrau, 282 Strand. 





An Edinburgh Brotherhood. 

Agostino Ruffini. 
Vol. X., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MacMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, auJ at all Railway 


| Fyre CONVERSATIONS, 


by Tuomas ALLsop. 


Publication, published every ‘Tuesday Morning, in time 
for the day mails. Price 3d.; stamped, 4d. A specimen 
number free for four stawps. A new Volume was com 
ein — an ae meneed on January 3, 1s65.—" Journal of Horticulture * 
Puirl Edition, 2°. 6". Ooies, ATi bbe LC. Lu ve had of all booksallera 


and 
RECOLLECTIONS of 5. 'l. COLERIDGE. Edited 








Static 6 








London: F. Farnan, 252 Straul. } Adar the vaidway ota is, 
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Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
MISS MACKENZIE. 
liby ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Iu 2 vols. post 8vo. [Jn a few days. 





Mr. CHARLES LEVERS NEW WORK. 
aver OF ARRAN. 
SHARLES LEVER 


wo ) Il lustrations. Demy 8vo. 17s. 


With ue vo. 
[ This day. 





OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
vith Twenty Illustrations, pric 
is now realy. 


Volume the First, 2 lls, 


CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
The LIFE of an ARTIST. 
of his Son, Bakon Max Maria Von 
WEBER. 
>\LGRAVE SIMPSON, M.A. 
[Next week. 


From the German 


By J. I 
2 vols. post Syo. 





SCENES OF WONDER AND CURI- 
OSITY IN CALIFORNIA. 

By JAMES M. HUTCHINS. 

With above Hundred [lustration3, Demy 8vo. 

[Next week. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
MILES BULLER; 
LITTLE WORLD OF ONNIFGATE. 


Or, 
(Next week. 


THE 





WHYTE MELVILLE'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 
Third E.ition. 3 vols 

[In a few days. 

“We must saya word for Major Whyte Melville, whose 
new novel, ‘The Brookes of Bridlemere,’ is in our 
opinion his best. . .. Now we have a story of gentlemen 
and ladies, told in an agreeable and straightforward 
manner, without any strain after false sentiment or 
parade of muscular Christianity. Mr Whyte Melville 
has got into a good, easy style, with a great deal of 
pleasant ra‘tle in it. Every story of his must, of 
necessity, have a ball in it, a fox-hunt, and something of 
barrack life. ere we bave his favourite themes in full 
bloom, and presented with so much spirit that we are 
not troubled with the remembrance of his previous efforts 
in the same line. On the whole, we areinclined to rank 
this novel of Mr. Whyte Melville's as the most agreeable 
of the present season.”"—TZimes, December 19. 


Cuapan and Hat, 193 Piccadilly. 





Third Fdition, revised and corrected, 12mo., limp 


cloth, 1s. 

PRACTICAL HINTS for INVESTING 
MONEY, with an Explanation of the Mode of Trans- 
acting Business on the Stock Exchange, By Francis 
PLayForRD, Sworn Broker. 

London: Virrve Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner: 





Just published, 12mo., limp cloth, 1s. 


A HANDY BOOK on the Law of 
FRIENDLY, INDUSTRIAL and PROVIDENT, 
BUILDING, and LOAN SOCIETIES, With Copious 
Notes. By Naruanie, Wuire, Esq., of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Civil Service. 

London: VirrrvE Brornens and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





Now ready, Illustrated, 2s, 61. 


UTILIZATION of TOWN SEWAGE; 
IRRIGATION ; RECLAMATION of WASTE 
LAND. By Roperr Scorr Bury. 

By the same Author, 


uniform with the above, Illustrated. 


2s, 6d 
CATTLE, SHEEP, and HORSES. 
Illustrated, 2s. 
SOILS, MANURES, and CROPS. 
Illustrated, 3s. 
FARMING and FARMING ECO- 
NoMY. 
Illustrated, 2s. 
The MANAGEMEN T of the DAIRY, 
PIGS, and POULTRY. 
Or ¢ mplete in 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 14s. 


OUTLINES of MODERN FARMING, 


London; Virrvs Brorugrs and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


Just published, small ito. cloth, red edges, price 21s. 


A HISTORY of CARICATURE and 
GROTESQUE in LITERATURE and ART. By ‘THos. 
Wrieur, Esq., M.A, F.S.A., Hon. M.RS.L, &e.; 
Correspon jing M mber of the Imperial Institute of 
France (Académie des [nscriptions et Belles Lettres). 
With Tlu- — s a Various Sources, drawn and 
engraved by F. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A, 


By the same Author, 


The CELT, ROMAN, and SAXON: a 


History of the Early Inbavitants of Britain down to 
the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
With numerous Eugravings. New Edition, enlarged, 





post &vo., L2s. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS and SENTI- 
ME NT's in ENGLAND during the MIDDLE 
AGES, With numerous Illustrations by F. W. Fair- 
hol, Esq. Feap. 4to., 21s. 

London: Virnrve Broruers and C>., 1 Amen corner. 


l by M. A. Thibaudin, 12mo., 3s, BASKERVILLE’S GERMAN G ‘AMMAR, 
th. Just published, crow: 8yo., 6s 


ONVERSATIONS FAMILIERES ; or, | PRACTICALGERM A N GRAM MAR, 


15:h Elition, revise 


Conversational T.essons for the use of Young | £ being the Shortest mp Kasiest Method of 
Ladies. In French and EMnzlish. By F, GRanpINncav, | inga thorough Knowledge « a Germaa a “facie. 
late French Master to her Most Gracious Majesty Qicen | By Dr. A. BASKERVILLE, Snain Lofthe Iutarn —— 

se ou 


| E:dlueational Establishment, Linudent 





Victoria, &e. 








London: Srupxix, Marswar, and Co. | Cologne; Author of“ An English Grammar for the Ugg 
_— —— — nnn | Of Germans,” &c, 3 
KLON LATIN GRAMMAR and OTHER WORKS. London: Simpxtn, MAnsiatn, and Co, 
By T. W. C. Epwarps, M.A, cangaiaiauanieniaiocsiaiiiotak ar 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with WHITE'S LATIN DICTIONARIES, 
the addition of Notes, and also of the Aecents and | On Monday, February 15, in “dium 8yo., pp. 1,064 
Quantity, with a new Version of all the Latin Rules and Pp rice 18s. 7 


By T. W. C. Enwarps, M.A. 30th Edition, 


examples. 
23. 61. cloth.— \lso, 


revised. 12mo., 
EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN 
with the Stress and Quantities comreeUy marked. 
Edition. 1l2mo., 1s. cloth. A JUNIOR LATIN-1 
EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS; or, First | ary, abridged from ts 
Lessons in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syutax Spring. 
of the Eton Latin Grammar, with all the Accents and TOITE and PR mare TIN Ewer ro 
Quantities marked. 13th Edition. 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth, settee a RIDDLE . - IN-ENGLISH 
+ ts COPPATS arr 7 On Fala 7 UNSAR ork), uperial Syo., rie 
EDWARDS’ SENTENTIZE SELECT E ; or, | 42s. : ues 
Select Latin Sentences for progressive Lessons in Latin 
Coustruing. 3rd Edition. l2mo.,2s. 61. cloth. 
London: Simpxty, Marsnarr, and Co. 


NGLISH DICTION. 
“ = ARY, abridged from the larger work of Whi 
ACCIDENCE, | Riddie. by Joun T. Wire, M.A., of Corpus rie 
Lith | College, Oxford. : 


A NEW LATIN-E} 






NGL 


DICTION. 


ISH 
2 ready in the 


abe ove, will t 


(the larger 


Opinions of the original Works. 
**The best Latin Dictionary in existence.”"—Mugeum, 
“ Tmmmeasurably sence," 
Critic. 


superior tO any How 1a exi 


Nowready, 12th Edition , revised and corrected. 


taal ‘ a ION MES wv. ‘Greatly superior for completeness, accuracy, and 
I: NG LI 5 i SY N NYMES nx scholarship to any similar work in existence.”"—Zdycq. 
ie PLAINED, in Alphabeticul Order, with copious | ¢jgnal Times. 
Illustrations and Examples, drawn from the best 5 z 
“A dictionary, condensing, in our julgment, the 


Writers. With an Index to the Words. By Georce 
maximum of orderly, sound, and extensive scholarship, 





Crabr, A.M. 8vo., 153. cloth. : A a 
et weenes Ma eactans d Co. into the Minimum of space.”"—Guardian. 
MPKIN, + al . 
sinnsreasebacaies - ian “A work which deserves the highest credit for the 
) Nid p AP careful and thoughtful manner iu which t eanings 
D.: PO O RQ UE r SSLANDARD of each word ave arranged and built up ar shiteeturaly. 
FRENCIL BOOKS .— story on story."—Professor Max MuLLer’s Lectures on 


Dit PORQUEL'S Fitst FRENCH READING- 
BOOK; or, Lives of Celebrated Children, Wit 
Seotenst - N coe , Ds. 61. sain — M1) London: LoxomaN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 
? ( 9: 6 - 
PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 64. Sanicmntntaivans & 


INTRODUCLION to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 
r , yow™ I'S HISTORY of DISCOVERY 


Language, Second Series, p. 290, Note. 


13. 6d 


PA hISTAN PI gen eek 23. Ol. in our AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, AUS 
PRE MILER Pa in FRENCIL 2s, 6d. TRALIA, TASMANLA, and NeW ZEALAND, from 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. Is. 6d the Earliest Date tothe Present Day, with Mans of the 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE and F RE NCH GENDERS, | Receut Explorations from official sourees. By Wouuay 


printed in red and blue. 2s, be Hlowrrr, Author of * Iwo Years in Victoria 








S earaseennyaeene "STEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 
ot Sa cataiaanaia SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH Loudon: Loxeuan, GRreEN, anl €o., Paternoster row, 
London: Srupktx, MarRsnanr, and Co, and may be | Now "ready, | in n fenp. 8 Svo., price Ba, elo eo = Toeed, 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Ageucy, 24 Uakley JOEMS. By JEAN INGELOW. Ninth 
Square, N.W. Rdition 

PUBLICATIONS by Mr. ( ‘CHA MBE RS for the USE London: LONGMAN, GREEN ‘ an! Co., Pat rnoster row, 
of SCHOOLS a —— 

12mo., price ls, 6d. b a \ R. RUSKLN’ 5S * Notes on the Ss ape 

aud Straciure of the Alp wre contrined in No, 


1. MNHE SPELLING-BOOK: a Series 

of Spelling and Reading Less us, progressively 
arranged. A new edition, greatly enlarged, with Thirty 
Illustrations. 

The BOOK of ARITHMETDIC, in which 
the Primary Rules are interspersed with a variety of 
biographical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Lufor.uation. 
Kighth Edition, price ls. td. 

3. GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS and | 
EXERCISES, blended with Historical and Biographical | 
Information; and Questions on Astronomy. ‘Thirteenth 
Edition, 18mo., 2s. bound. 

4. GEOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 
COMPENDIUM. With Eight illustrative Kngravings. 


~ 

VILL. (February) of the Geological Magazine, price 
1s, which also contains contriputi Vrofessor 
Phillips of Oxford, Professor Seeley of Cambridge, Dr. 
Gray of the British Museum; and a variety of miscel- 
Inneous contributions. 

London: LoneMay, Green, and Co., 


This day is published, crown Svo. cloch, 


ms by 


Paternoster row, 





7s. 64 


Aso INTRODUCTION to the PHILO- 


HARD 


on of PRIMARY BELIEFS. By Ri 


Lown! 

Witiiams and Noroare, 14 Heurietia stré 
Garden, London ; aad 20 South ire lerick 
burgh, 














Sixth Edition, 18mmo., 2s. bound. Peis 7e., post Ove acai 
London: Simpxry, MARSHALL, and Co. - eke ; ge a ss 
ea ae a ie TH SONGS and BALLADS of 
BLAND's LATIN HEX AMEVERS. UHLAND, Translated from the German by the 
° \u T ry _ | Rev. W. W. SKeat, M.A., lute Fellow of Corpus Christi 
QLEMENTS of LATIN HEXAM- | Rev. W. W. skeen, 

ELERS ond PENTAMETERS. By the Rev. R. : ; Sites 
Buanp. New Edition, corrected and improved by the | Wit IAMS and Noraate, 14 Henri ta stic » Coven 
Rev, G. C. Rowves, D.C.L. 12:n0., 3s. cloth, Sevens, Lenten; Gat 50 Soaks Peoketek meee, BEe- 

urg 
A KEY to the above, adapted to this Edition, l2mo., 5s. ——_ oo . 7 seaeiils — 
cloub. This day is published, post Svo. cloth, 5s 
London: Stmekcy, Miksa, and Co. nats ee ee eee 
UTA AER ee POELI ITALIANI MODERNE. A 

BEATSONS GREEK LAMBIC VERSb, | Selection of Extracts from Modern Hacian Poets 
ppacarsssrveE EXERCISES on the (from Alfieri to the Present Time). With Notes and 

COMPOSITION of GREEK IAMBIC VERSE, | 4!0staphical Notices. By Louisa A. Muniva 
with a ‘l'veatise on the Tragic Metrical Systems and an WILLIAMS and Nonaatr, 11 Henrietta street, Covent 
Outline of Attic Prosody. By the Rev. 8. W. Beatson, | Garden, London; aud 2u Suuth brederick sirect, Ediu- 
M.A., Fellow of Pembroke Coilege, Cambridge. Ninth | burgh. 

Kiditiov, 12mo., 3s. cloth. 
London: SimpKiy, Sana ani Co.; and Watrra- Paper wrapper, 23., post tree : 
eas One Oe. | PELUSTRATIONS of SOUTHERN 
Po aa RLS ania | CHIVALRY. Being Extracts from a Navrative of 
~CRADOC K’S GENUINE. EDITION of JOSEPIL Privations and Suffermygs of U.S. Of aud 3 id ra 


GUY's SCHOOL QUESTLON-BOOK, 


QUESTLON-BOOK | 


while Prisoners of War in the hands of the Conf 
Authorities. ‘Tne Report of a Commiss 


UY’s SCHOOL 


on Ancient and Modern History, Geography, | appointed by the U.S, Sanitary Comunission. Iilaste 
Astronomy, and all Miscellaneous Subjects, to which is | With four copies of photographs of Unioa Sold . 
given a Chart of History, coloured. A New Mdition, | their return from Lmprisoument at 1 ; 
thoroughly revised and much enlarged. 12me., price Also the Pamphlets separat-ly, 44., pos } il 


4s, 6d., roan lettered. the Photographs separately 64. each post fr 
London: Crapock and Co.; and Simpkin, MARSHALL, | London: ALrrep W. BENNETY, 
and Co. without. 


Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. Gd. 


o Dishopsgate slieeu 





Now publ shing in Shillimy Numbers. 


YOYER’'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE, Y MNS and Ss ACRED S INGS for 
comprising Receipts for the Mconomic and Judi- H Public and Dilwuas Use. Cuieily by eminent 
cious Preparation of very Meal of the Day, and for the Living Com a ea: Mole “4 Buncdict Ml wclacren, Bar- 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS Soyer, | th 'p, Mouh. selwachnr a &e, Edited by F. 
With Illustrations on Wood, &e. Wesriaxe, R. ‘AM ; Mania ssuein Tet Mouthly Numbers, 





evry | No.2 
si-clas iusical 


ist ofecontents 


at Ls. (by post for 13 stamps). No. Ton 
on February 1, &e. Tue cheapest 
Work ever published for popular use. Faull 
on application, 


2 SIGHT-SINGING MADE EASY. 


“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.” —Lancet. 


Also, by the same Author. 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 


The 





| 


| Hall court. 
i 


TOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo., 153. cloth. 
London: Simpkix, MARsHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 


cheapest Mauual extaut. ‘Tenth Tuousand. 6d. (vy post 


for 7 stamps). 


London: Lamuenrt and Co., 17 aad 13 Portnan street. 
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NEW NOVEL BY se COL. H. R. ADDISON. 


In 3 vols. 


BEHIND the CURTAIN. 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH ‘HISTORY BY SIR C. F. 
BART. 


LASCELLES WRAXALL, 


Tn 2 vols. 


The SECOND EMPIRE. 


* Historie Byeways,” ‘* Caroline Matilda,” &e. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST LEONORE.” &e 


In 3 vols. 


LEFT to the WORLD. 


NEW WORK BY '| EDMUND YATES. 


In 1 vol. 


PAGES in WAITING. 


* Broken t> Harness,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL ~~ FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 


13 vols., price 31s. 6 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


PAID in FULL. 


“The book is int 


eresting from the first page to the last ""—Morning Post, Jan. 26. of “Sir Victor's Choice,” 


JOHN MAXWELL and CO., Publishers, 


122 FLeer Srreer, Lonpon. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 





NEW WORK ON SHAKSPERE. 
Tn 1 vol, demy baer with Original Portrait, engraved on stee! by H. Adlurd, after the 
lossal Tercentenary Bust by Charles Bacon, price 24s. 


SHAKSPERE: _His Inner Life, as 


[On Feb. 10. 


By Author PUT to the ar See Ready. 
The HAWKSHAWES. By M A Bird. 


NEW NOVEL BY SIR C. F. LA LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
In 3 vols, price 31s, Gd. 


MERCEDES. By Author of “Caro- 


line Matilda,” &c. | This day. 


NEW WORK ON AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


In 1 vol, price 10s, 6d. 


The DOBBS FAMILY in AMERICA. 


By Our Own * Special ” Correspondent. | Ready. 
—- 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 
In 3 vols., price 31s, 6d. 


BARRY O’BYRNE. By the Author 


“ Denis Donne,” “ Bertie Bray,” £e. { Ready. 


{ Immediately. 


By Author 


{ Jmmediately. 


(This diy. 





[ Ready. 





122 Fleet Street, , London. 











THE NEW NOVELS. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 


Author of “John Halifax, Gentieman.” 1 yol. 

‘A beautiful story, in every respect worthy of the 
author's well established reputation. It is executed in 
the author's happiest and most graceful style.”"— Post 
“This is a story good to have from the circulating 
library, but better to have from one’s bookseller; for it 
deserves 2 place in that little collection of clever and 
wholesome stories that forms one of the comforts of a 
well-appointed home.”"—Ezeminer. 


BEATRICE. By Salia 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &. 3 vol 
The HAMMONDS of HOLY CROSS. 
By Lady Brake. 3 vols, 


“A pleasaut novel, which will be read with interest 
and satisfaction.” —Post. 


BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 
Cc. M. BeLitew. Second Edition Revised. 3 vols. 


“This bookis well written, and the story is iuterest- 
ing and full of incident.”"—Athenwum. 


SHATTERED IDOLS. 83 vols. 


Just ready. 
Hurst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Kavanagh, 





Now ready iu royal 8vo., with numerous beautifal 
coloured [ilustrations 


A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO 
PERSEPOLIS 


Including Wanderings in Daghestan, Georgia, Armenia, 
Kurdistan, Mesopotumia, and Persia. By J. Ussner, 
Esq, F.R.G.S 

“This work does not yield to any recent book of 
travels in extent and variety of interest. The reader 
will feel that in closing this memorable book he takes 
leave of a treasury of knowledge. The whole book is 
interesting, and its unatfected style and quick spirit of 
observation lend an unfailing freshness to its pages. 
The illustrations are beautiful, and have been executed 
With admirable taste and judgment.”"—/ost, Jan. 3). 

Hurst and Buackert,13 Great Marlborough street. 








Now ready, price 6s., cloth extra. 


HE TALE of DANISH HEROISM. 
By J. FP. W. Skinner, Ese q, Special Correspondent 
of the Daily News. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo IL. Grrixpos. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. 

Part I. now ready, sent free on receipt of 7 stampa. 

The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. td. 

**To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these very thoughtful and beautifully 
Written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories." —Sun. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, boards, price Is. 6d. 
ITS; a Collection of the Best Tales 
coutributed to ‘* Temple Bar,” “ Once a Week,’ 
“Chambers’s Journal,” &c. By Lewis Hoven, M.A. 
With Two ae trations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 





Demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 

or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development, 

acc ording to MM. D’Arpentigny and Desbarrolles. 

Illustrated by 31 Drawings of bands of living celebrities 

and hands representative of national characteristics 

and peculiarities. By Ricuarp Beamisa, F.R.S., &c., 
Author of © Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel.’ 


A NEW MONTHLY SCIENTIFIC JOUR- 
NAL.— Messrs. CAssEtL, PETTER, and GAL- 
Pin beg to announce that they will publish 
on the 1st of March, Number One of a New 
Monthly First-Class Serial, to be entitled, The 
SCIENTIFIC REVIEW and Journal of 
“ The Inventor's Institute.” 


THE ‘PALL MALL ‘GAZETTE, 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 


Ir is difficult to describe the plan of an enterprise like the PALL MALL GAZETTE without 
seeming to boast, or to decry the efforts of others. But we are unwilling to lose the advantage 
of a few words of explanation, and we therefore trust the candour of the Reader for a just 
interpretation of our meaning. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE will contain all the news proper to an Evening Journal, 
but, addressed as it will be to educated men and women, the space of the Paper will not be 
occupied by trifling chronicles, nor by that excess of words which adds nothing to the interest of 
newspaper records while it destroys their significance. Literary considerations alone would 
determine us to have our News Rep rts written in plain English, but beyond these there is the 
fact that the lessons to be found in many an accident of human life or social polity are lost in 
the turgid language in which they are commonly narrated. 


Events made known by the Morning Papers may be discussed in the PALL MALU 
GAZETTE of the same day, but they will not be reported anew. Trustworthy advices from 
the Money Market will be included in the News of the Day. 


The rest of the Paper (by far the greater part) will be made up of original articles, upon the 
many things which engage the thoughts, or employ the energies, or amuse th > hk isure of muan- 
kind, Public Affairs, Liter ature, the Arts, and all the influences which strengtiien or dissipate 
Society will be discussed by men whose independence and authority are equ: ally unque stionable, 
and who are accustomed to regard the public expression of opinion as a serious thing. This is 
the chief aim of the PALL MALL GAZETTE,—to bring into Daily Journalism that full 
measure of thought and culture which is now found only in a few Reviews. 


At the samo time, we by no means intend to make the Paper ped: antic or solemn. Humour 
is too powerful, as well as too pleasant, to be left out of the design, which will lose none of the 
advantages of occasional trifling. If a thing can be said better in verse than in prose . it will be 
said in verse. Epigram, but not spite—burlesque, but not vulgarity—will be re adily admitted 
into its columns; and since a joke is often as illustrative as an argument, yod jokes will be 


welcome too. 


It will be understood that this Advertisement is rather a proclamation of idea and of effort 
than of promise, But the proclamation is not made before a large number of aly le writers have 
accepted the idea and pledged themselves to the effort. 


Office = Pall Mall Gazette, V4 —< Street, Strand, W.C. 








THE PALL MALL ‘GAZETTE, 
An Evening Newspaper and Review, 
Will appear on Tuesday, the 7th of February. 





London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


+ Price Twopence. 
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NEW WORKS. 
An ESSAY on the HISTORY of 


the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, 
from the Reign of Henry VII. to the Present Time. By 
Joun, Earl Russert. New Edition, with Introduction. 
8v0. (On Friday next. 





2. 
HISTORICAL and PHILOSO- 
PHICAL ESSAYS. By Nassau W. Senror. 2 vols, 
post 8vo, [On Thursday neat. 


3. 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. By 


TIERMAN MERIVALE. 8vo. [On Monday next. 


4, 
r nl 
Professor MAX MULLER’S 
LECTURES on LANGUAGE, delivered at the Roval 
Institution. First Series, Fourth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
Second Series, price 183, 


5. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS 
UNDER the EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Mertvatr, B.D. 
VoL I. of the Cabinet Edition, in 8 Monthly Volumes, 
crown 8yo. Price 6s, each. 


6. 
ESSAYS on RELIGION and 
LITERATURE. By Various Writers. Edited by H. 
E. Mannine, D.D, 8yvo. 10s. 6d. < 


%. 
The RISE and INFLUENCE of 
the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W, 
E. H. Lecxy, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 24s, 


8. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK 
of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the 
Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. 
People’s Edition, Parts I. to1V. Price 1s. each. 


9. 

The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a 
COUNTRY PARSON, Second Series. By “A. K. H.B.,” 
Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parsou.” Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


10. 

ELIHU JAN’S STORY ; or, the 
Private life of an Eastern Queen. By Wuitrran 
Kniauron, LL.D. Ags stant-Commissioner in Oude. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


11. 

TUSCAN SCULPTORS: their 
Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 Ktchings and 28 
Wood Engravings from Origiuel Drawings aud Photo 
— By Cuarues C. Perkins. 2 vols. imperial 8yo. 
638, 


12. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 
SPEAREF, Genuine Edition, in Targe Type, with °6 
Vignettes on Wood, coinplete in 1 vol., price 14s. ; or in 
6 vols. for the pocket, price 3s. 6d. each. 


13, 

LORD MACAULAY’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WRITINGS. People’s Edition. Parts 
I. ani If. now ready. To be completed in 4 Monthly 
Parts. Price Is. each. 


14. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION of LORD 


MACAULAY'S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
uniform with the above, and complete in 2 vols. crown 
8ve. Price 83. cloth; or in 7 parts, price ls. each. 


15, 
SUPPLEMENT to the CHO- 


RALE-BOOK for ENGLAND; containing English 
Hymne, selected by Miss C. WINKwoRrH, with Appro- 
priate Tunes. By Professor W.S. Bexnerr and Orro 
Gotpscumipt. Fexp. 4to. 3s, 6d.; also in feap. 8yo. 


16. 

TREATISE on the SANITARY 
MANAGEMENT and UTILIZATION of SEWAGE, 
By Wit.iaM Menzies, Deputy-Surveyor of Windsor 
Forest and Parks. Imperial 8yo., with 9 Plates of 
Figures. Price 12s. 6d. 

37, 
r ’ 

Mr. RUSKIN’S “ Notes on the 
Shape and Structure of the Aljs” are contained in No 
VILI. (February) of the ‘ Geological Magazine,” price ls. 
which also contains Contributions by Professor Paituiprs 
of Oxford, Professor Seetey of Cambridge, Dr. Gray of 
the British Museum, and a variety of miscellaneous cou- 
tributions, 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 





MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of | LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Florence 
CANTERBURY. By Watrer FaRquiar Hook, Marryat (Daughter of the late Captain Murryar 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vols. ILI. and IV. Demy R.N.) In 3 vols. post Svo. vay 
8vo., 303. “Ife jestsat scars who never felt a wound."—Romeo 


The HISTORY of the PRESENT | “”¢/«“< 

AMERIVAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 

Conclusion of the Campaign of 1863, By Lieut.- UNCLE SILAS. By the _Author of 

Col. Frercner, Seots Fusilier Guards. With Wylder’s Hand.” In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

numerous Plans of Battles. Vol. I. Demy 8voe., “A powerful and exciting book. The vivid colours in 

18s. which Uncle Silus is drawn, his * sweet, gentle, insutfer- 

“Col. Fletcher lived at the head-quarters of the army | ble Voice,’ the bloodless face of marble, with its long 
of the Potomac during the campaign of the Peninsula silver hair and wild opium-eating eyes, the elezaur, 
and afterwards traversed the Southern States. {tis a | @tificial style of his conversation, the white glire of the 
credit to our army that it yields such a commentator | Smile that made you feel * half insine,’ are vivid elements 
upon the great military incidents of our time."—Z.a- | it 4 picture not easy to forget. It tikes a real hold on 
aa the imaginution. We shall see Uncle Silas for many g 
day.” —Spectator. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 





Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. DOROTHY FIREBRACE; or, the 
M’CausLAND, Author of “Sermons in Stones; or, Armourer’s Daughter of Birmingham. By the 


- Author of “ Whitefriars,” &. Tn 3 vols. post 8,0, 

“A story with local colour and historical personages 
enough to stamp it with the air of truth, and romautie 
adventure so skilfully interwoven as to entrance and 
interest the reader from first to list."—Morning Advi. 


tiser. 


HOW to MANAGE IT. BylI 7. 
Pricnarp. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“Some portious of this novel are exquisitely ludicrous 
aud the whole gives evidence ofa careful study of h iman 
nature. Oue or two of the chapters might be extracte) 
and published as distinet sketches, like those of‘ Wash- 
| ington Irving,’ or ‘ Boz.’... .A more genuine English 
hevoinethan Amy Leslie we have seldom met with.”"— 
Athenxum. 


BELFOREST. By the Author of 
** Meadowleigh "and “ The Ladies of Bever Liuliow,” 
In 2 vols, 

‘** Belfurest ’ possesses in its purity of tone a rare 
aud valu«ble quality. There is no blue-tire in its bright. 
ners or Crime in its sorrow; sunshine is prisoned in its 
pleasant pages. We recommend it without reserve."— 
Court Circular. 

“An excellent work, reminding us strongly of Miss 
Edgeworth.” — Reader, 


Scripture confirmed by Geology.” Crown 8vo., with 
Illustrations, 73. 6d. 

“Dr. M'Causland isan eminent geologist and orthodox 
Christian, and in this work he endeavous to harmonize 
the s‘ate:ments of science aud of :evelation. He heartily 
accepts the recent discoveries of a pre- Adamite mankind 
the theory of three distinct races of mankind— the 
Mongol, the Negro, and the Caucasian—and puts the 
latest conclusions of science Ou these points in an 
intelligible and popular way. ‘Tue book is attractive and 
useful."—Notes and Queries. 


A LADY’S WALKS in the SOUTH of 
FRANCE. By Mary Eyre. In 1 vol. post &vo., 
with an Illustration, 12s. 

** A very clever book by a very clever woman, full of 
vivid descriptions of the scenery of the Pyrenees, the | 
manners of the Iéarnais, with plenty of the lecenlary 
and folk lore, and some very charming specimens of 
minstrelsy."—Jllustrated Times. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE, from 


| 
| 
1750. By Joun Trips, F.S.A., Author of * Anecdote | 
| 
| 









Biographics of Statesmen, Painters, &c.” 2 vols. 
post 8vo., with fine Portraits, 2/s. 
“The best Collection of anecdotes 
times have produced."—Athenwum. 
Also, just ready. 


ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS; or, 
Gleanings from the Scenes of the Wanderings. By 
the Rey. Cuartes Forsrrer, Rector of Stisted, 
Author of “ Sinai Photographed.” Small Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


which modern 


Also just ready. 


| LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. By Ada 


Gore. In 2 Vols. post 8vo. 








Just published, with a Photographic Portrait from the Picture in the Vatican. 
2 vols, crown 8vo., 24s. 


LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
By HERMAN GRIMM. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 


‘* Herman Grimm has executed his task as alabourof | in collecting materials, which he 
love, ransacking al! the museums of Europe for evideuce | Frenchman's lacidity and ease; his work is full of most 
on the life of his hero, but using his vast material rather | thoughtful and true criticisin of art, and his narrative 
to enrich and lighten his own narrative than to solidiiy | has been rendered into English as easy and yet as charac. 
it in the true German style. His biography, admirably | teristic as if he himself had been accustomed to thinkin 
translated by Miss Bunnett, is as full of pointand sparkle | our tongue.”—Spectator, 
as a French memoir, as crowded with anecdote as an 
English book of reminiscences, but pervaded throughout | 
with that historic instinct, that power of seeing as well 
as describing the future called up by a host of minute 
facts which is the first merit of a Gerinau biographer. 
Herman Grimm has displayed a German's laborivusuess 


SMITH, ELDER, 


has used with a 


“Two more ceeply interesting volumes have seldom 
been offered to the public. Herr Grimm appeais io have 
made his work as perfect as it could be made by careful 
research wid diligence, and he has interspersed it with 
striking criticisms.”—JU ustrated London Neus. 


and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








MESSRS. MOXON'’S NEW WORKS FOR THE FIRESIDE. 
Feap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth. 
MR. PENNELL'S NEW VOLUME, 


CRESCENT? and Other Lyrics. 
By HW. CLHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, 
Author of “* Puck on Pegasus.” 


“ A book of true poetry."—Sunday Times. 


“ From a master hand.""—John Bull. 
** Considerable power and thougtu."—Sypecta‘or 


“ Generous thought, clothed in stirring verse.’— 
Athenxum. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 3 vols., price £1 11s. 6d. 
DIN A; 
OR, FAMILIAR FACES. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
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